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PREFACE 


D uring the year 1934 I was given a yeai’s leave by the 
University of Queensland and tiavelled thiough the United 
States of America and England investigating the adult educational 
work being done in those countries This tour of investigation 
was made possible by a giant from the Cainegie Corporation of 
New York The following pages formed the material of a repoit 
which, on my letuin, I presented to the University of Queens- 
land This fact accounts for the specific leferences to the State 
of Queensland and paiticulaily for Chapter XI containing sug- 
gestions Many of these suggestions can be taken as relevant to 
conditions in othei Australian States as well, but, because they 
may not necessarily apply, it has been thought wisei to retain the 
specific setting 

My travels were confined to America, England and to some 
of the othei States of Australia Any references that I make to 
other countries aie based upon infoimation given me by reliable 
persons who have seen adult education at work in those countrie® 
I have not set out to give a complete summary of every piece 
of adult educational work that came under my notice in America 
and in England I have tried to explain the chief features of the 
work m both countries, selecting as illustrations those actual 
examples which seemed to me to be typical 
Throughout the Report I shall use the one word ‘America’ to 
denote the United States of America 

B H MOLESWORTH 

Brisbane, 

April, 1935 
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Chapter I 


TWO TYPES OF ADULT EDUCATION 

I N reviewing adult education in Amenca and in England I was 
stiuck immediately by the immense vaiiety of activities there 
IS in both countries, and by the amazing growth which has taken 
place in these activities since I was last overseas some 17 years 
ago I have been interested further to find that Public Authorities, 
through their Education Departments are, in more and more 
places, both in America and in England, accepting the responsi- 
bility for adult as well as for child education The Public Author- 
ity, in some cases, itself conducts the adult education, in others it 
provides the finance but entrusts the conduct of the adult education 
to voluntary ‘responsible bodies ’ The two conditions which are 
helping to drive home to public authorities their responsibility for 
the education of adults are (a) the increasing amount of leisure 
tipe and (b) the increasing interest in social affairs 
f All this adult educational work may be classified in two groups 
That in the first group does and that in the second group does not 
reqmre both (a) systematic, continuous and progressive study in 
classes and (b) evidence of the performance of some mental 
activity on the part of the student \ Of course this is a generalized 
classification and there are many activities which are on the bordei- 
line between the two groups and which it might be difficult to 
classify definitely ini either the one or the other But, speaking 
generally, this classification can be applied 
Again speaking generally^ the activities in the first group aim 
at providing the means of senous study for that minority of the 
people who are students Those in the second group aim at raising 
t|ie level of understanding of the majority of the people J 
< In England during last century the slowly increasnlg amount 
of" adult education was mainly of the first type Early in this 
century the W E A Tutorial Class was evolved and during the 
next 20 years the steadily accelerated growth of adult education 
was modelled on the Tutoiial Class During recent years expansion 
and experiment have led to the use of many variations, of many 
new methods and of some new technique But wherever the two 
essential features of a Tutonal Class have been preserved — ^the 
continuous and progressive study and the individual effort on the 
part of students — the work can be classed in the first group of 
activities. During the last 17 years in England, however, there has 
been also a very great extension of the second group of adult 
educational activities 



^ In Aineiica the first type has not been developed very much 
outside of the Extension and Home Study Departments of the 
Universities ^But the scope of this University Extra-muial woik 
in America is so wide and the facilities so accessible that it is 
consideied theie that Univeisity Extension and Home Study 
(which is their name for tuition by coiiespondence) piovide 
nearly all the means necessary for systematic, continuous and 
piogiessive study for those individuals who want it This work, 
they consider, is essentially the direct task of the Universities 
Adult educational effort on the part of all other agencies should 
be concerned, not with the small percentage of the population who 
are students, but with the vast majoiity of the population who are 
not students but whose level of understanding, and particularly 
of social undei standing needs to be raised substantially and as 
quickly as possible Duiing recent years there has been in America 
an immense and lapid growth of adult educational agencies of the 
second type and veiy many experiments have been initiated — 
experiments in method, in technique and with different types of 
people. In America the term ‘adult education' usually denotes 
activities of the kind I would classify m my second group and the 
typical method is that of the ‘Forum.' Its aim is primarily social 
and only secondarily individual University Extension and Home 
Study catei piimanly for the needs of the individual. These two 
differing types of adult educational activity have each their advo- 
cates m both countries The difference in attitude between these 
advocates was well brought out at a Confeience I attended at 
Oxford of persons interested m Rural Adult Education m Eng- 
land An official of the Lancashire Education Authority read a 
paper in which he described with much enthusiasm the work on 
which he had been engaged in the ruial parts of Lancashire 
Throughout a large group of villages he had arranged during each 
of the three previous winters a series of weekly lectures These 
lectures weie not in any connected senes — ^just ordinary public 
lectures — lasting over a 20-week period In America these would 
be termed Forums Each winter had seen a growing interest and 
anftncreasmg attendance Following on his paper the speaker met 
with some sincere appreciation from a handful of folk, but the 
majoiity present were tutors who were engaged m conducting 
Three Year Tutorial Classes in rural districts How they did sit 
on that poor fellow from Lancashire* His time would be much 
better occupied in ,cullmg out from amongst the hundreds of 
country folk some twenty persons who would form one tutorial 
class and get down to serious study Now that is a narrow academic 
attitude, rather tinged with an academic snobbeiy — so it seems to 
me My sympathies were all with the man from Lancashire, and 



I am coniident that his bubbling enthusiasm, his delightful and 
sinceie peisonality expended in the adult educational cause were 
helping to do educational good not only for his hundreds of rural 
Lancastiians but also for his scoies of Umveisity and other 
lecturers 

Fai be it from my intention to decry the benefit of gathering a 
scoie of pel sons with a bent foi study and giving them an oppor- 
tunity of following it Do that by all means, if practicable Many 
of the real students within the country are continuously Graduat- 
ing thiough School and College and University But^ere are 
perhaps no more than one in eveiy hundred amongst tne general 
populace outside of the Univeisity and College population who do 
not get, or who miss, their opportunity of continuing on from 
school as students Foi these folk the adult educator must provide 
the opportunities for continuous and progressive study But let 
him not disdain to help also those amongst the ninety and nine 
others who, perhaps for the first time, are being brought into touch 
with things of the mind even though they be still on the outside 
edge of mental life Here are folk just beginning to take an 
interest in public affairs, m social conditions, in science, art and 
literature For society’s sake, and particularly for democratic 
society’s sake, we want their intelligent interest in social affairs 
For their own sake we want their increasing interest in culture, 
and we want them to find satisfying ways of using their leisure 
To help these folk, to give them opportumties and to guide, their 
faltering footsteps w one of the jobs of the adult educator 

The English Adult Education Movement for nian/y years catered 
only for the one in every hundred During the last decade a whole 
lot of ways and means have sprung up for helping also some of 
the ninety and nine I found the officials of many of the Public 
Education Authorities taking a very live interest in the provision 
of suitable classes for these folk 4 

In America the ‘ninety and nines’ are the objective of the 
rapidly spreading Forums The ‘ones’ in each hundred still await 
their opportunity Any well-balanced adult education movement 
must make provision for both groups 

Then in between these two types there should be means for 
some continuous study, though of a kind, e g , Short Courses and 
One Year Classes, not lequiring the same amount of capacity and 
endeavour as the Tutorial Classes 

C The Radio Listening Group also comes somewhere in between. 
Perhaps it could be a bridge between the casual listeners — the 
person casually interested in social, intellectual and artistic things, 
the type of person who will attend sepaiate lectures — and the 
type who will attend a class foi a short course study \ 
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A Report published by the Adult Education Committee of the 
English Boaid of Education in the following words stresses the 
need for providing means of education of the less intensive type 
‘One of the gieatest needs of adult education is an oiganization 
of the supply sufficiently diveise and elastic to meet the diverse 
needs of those who aie to benefit by it It is not a question merely 
of glades To regard the Tutoiial Class as the goal towards which 
every student should be directed is to adopt a narrow and convenh 
tional view of the meaning of adult education The fear has 
sometimes been expressed that the cieation of facilities for classes 
and lectures involving no such strenuous effort or discipline as 
IS aimed at through the Tutoiial Class system may weaken the 
character of adult education, amd reduce it to a fora of amusement 
or of a dilettante pursuit We do not ignore such dangers, but 
we think that the danger is more likely to come thiough a confu- 
sion of aim than thiough the creation of different facilities It is 
eminently desirable that the standard of aim and accomplishment 
should be preserved, not only in the Tutorial Classes kit in all 
those types of classes in which definite study is pursued. But we 
think that there is ample room for many other forms of activity 
Courses of lectuies whose main purpose is to convey information 
when given by first-rate lectuieis have a value, even for students 
of the Tutorial Class type Indeed the lack of general knowledge 
concerning the mam phases of human culture is still a serious 
defect in the mental equipment of laige numbers of students who 
enter upon specialized courses of Economics or Social Philosophy 
On the other hand classes in which the activities of the students 
are enlisted in the pm suit of hobbies appeal not only to the less 
intellectual but also to many with artistic gifts ’ 

Some other countries which I had not the opportunity of visit- 
ing are also devoting much thought and effoit to adult education 
Two outstanding examples aie Scandinavia (including Denmark), 
and Russia Just as England and America are working out dif- 
ferent methods, so too is each of these other countries This is 
as It should be 

Out of the confusion and difficulties of this post-war period 
each nation is seeking a way, not on any one internationally- 
adopted plan but by its own native methods Each nation is 
working out its own way towards a new social and economic 
organization So, too, in the sphere of adult education, each of 
those nations which believe in adult education is developing a type 
of its own, a type which, no doubt, is suited to its particular 
national temperament, traditions and needs 
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CONTINUOUS AND PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND 

The W E.A and the Tutorial Classes 

T he history of the giowth in England of the University 
Extension Movement during the last generation of last 
century and then of the growth of the Workers’ Educational 
Association during the early yeais of this century are well known 
to you Then came the work of Albert Mansbridge leading to 
the foimation of Joint Committees and the commencement of 
the first WE A Tutoiial Class under R H Tawney m WOS 
Since then the Tutonal Class movement has steadily grow^All 
this you know, and if you want to refer to it there are sieveral 
books which tell of it 

During the last 17 years the work of the W E A , of Umversity 
Extension Departments and of Joint Compiittees has steadily 
spread, and as these adult educators have had to meet new circum- 
stances, to provide for new types of students and to teach a greater 
variety of subjects, it has been still the W E A Tutorial Class on 
■^ich they have modelled most of the new work 
TThere is now quite a range of variations. There is a great 
variety of subjects ranging from elementary subjects up to 
advanced courses in economics, science and art Then in each 
subject there are Terminal Courses (short courses of 12 meet- 
ings), One Year Classes, Three Year Tutonal Classes, and 
Advanced Courses But though each of these classes has its own 
individual diffeiences in method and in technique yet the mam 
features of the Tutonal Class are common to them all The course 
must offer the students ‘the opportunity of making a continuous 
and progressive study’ of a subject, and it must be so conducted 
as to demand ‘individual effort on the part of the students,’ if it 
IS to earn a grant from the Government Thus say the Board of 
Education Regulations Nor is this all A maximum and a mim- 
mum number is stipulated for the students in each class, each 
type of class must have a minimum number of meetings, each 
meeting must last for at least 1^ houis and at least half of that 
time must be devoted to discussion and/or other class work, and 
students must peiform the individual work required of them \ 
Tutorial Class Regulations are more strict in England than in 
Australia Adult educators were horrified to hear that as many as 
70 and 80 students are enrolled in classes in Queensland The 
13 
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maximum number m England is 24 foi a Tutorial Class and 32 
for a One Year Class The English Authouties do not seek 
quantity As in othei spheres the English seek to produce quality 
The minimum number of students to satisfy the Board of Educa- 
tion requirements is 12 foi a One Yeai Class, 12 for the first 
year of a Tiitoiial Class, 9 foi the second yeai and 6 foi the third 
But these few must be leal students, they must satisfy not only 
the attendance legulations but also the lequirements in individual 
work. 

Of course it is the different method of financing which is mainly 
responsible foi the different practice in this regard in Austialia 
In Queensland, foi instance, a block giant is made to the W E A 
and to the Tutorial Classes Department In return for this giant 
a laige emolnient of students is expected Small classes are apt 
to be considered a waste of money The amount of actual tutoring 
performed and the amount of individual eflfoit on the part of 
stjidents is not taken into account 

r In England the Board of Education gives a giant for each class 
— for as many classes as can be formed Provided that these 
classes fulfil the necessary conditions as laid down in the Board’s 
regulations a grant is paid amounting to two-thirds of the fee 
paid to the tutor ^ The balance of the funds necessary is provided 
by the Local Authouties, Ijte University Colleges and from income 
from private endowments^<The Tutoiial Class Movement in Eng- 
land has a fuither advantage ovei the Movement in Queensland 
in that it has received many endowments from well-wishers, both 
from individuals and from the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges 
In Queensland the Movement has leceived no private endowment 
other than that from the Carnegie Coiporation of New York 

In Queensland we would do well to follow a little more closely 
than we do, these regulations of the English classes So long as 
the available funds are so meagre undoubtedly it is difficult to 
alter our practice to any extent But even in present ciicumstances 
I think that there should be a clear distinction between One Year 
Classes and Three Year Tutorial Classes. Enrolment foi Tutorial 
Classes should be limited to a maximum figure and limited to those 
who will undertake to study the subject seriously and peiform a 
certain amount of individual work. With the smaller class the 
tutor could then be expected to give tune to the personal supeiwi- 
sion and help of the individual students 
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Short Courses 

As soon as funds permit, the enrolment for One Year Classes 
also should be limited. Some short courses of lectures should be 
arranged each year One Year Classes and Short Courses are very 
useful (a) for the more elementary subjects, (b) for giving some 
kno-wledge to, and stimulating the interest of, large gioups of 
students m any subject and (c) as lecruitmg giounds for Tliree 
Year Tutorial Qasses 

A useful practice followed by the Tutorial Classes Depaitment 
m London is the holding occasionally of a Saturday School Some 
subject of cuirent interest is selected Lectures and discussions 
are held duiing Saturday afternoon, arrangements are made for 
tea and the subject is further discussed during Satuiday evening 
Students enrolling for the school aie supplied with a list of refer- 
ences to reading — some of which they are expected to study before 
the date of the school 

Advanced Work 

Not only should plenty of short courses be available but also, 
at the other end of the student scale, it should be possible for some 
students to continue their study of some subjects beyond the 
three year peiiod In England theie are special classes for advanced 
students I was particulaily struck with what is termed ‘project 
work ’ A subject for investigation by a class beginning its meet- 
ings in Octobei is selected no later than the previous April The 
class IS divided into small groups of from two to four students — 
according to the size of the class and the nature of the subject 
Each group is given one aspect of the subject for its particular 
investigation Wherever possible, original as well as secondary 
sources of information aie examined by the students To the 
subsequent class meetings each group reports in turn and the 
report is discussed by the whole class under the guidance of the 
tutor. These reports are then revised and given in turn again 
at meetings latei in the year until finally the reports are suitably 
arranged, connected and edited and the volume prepared for typ- 
ing, duplicating and, when worth while, for punting Some excel- 
lent work of this nature has been done by some advanced classes 
m London 

^The standard of work done in Tutonal Classes in England, in 
summer Schools and in Residential CoHeges has, I should say, 
definitely risen during the past 17 yearsj Probably this is due to 
the fact that there are now so many other types of classes avail- 
able Students who are not really suitable for a Tutonal Class are 
now able to enrol m Short Course or One Year Classes or to 
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obtain their requiiements through the educational activities of 
the many and various other oigamzations which supply them This 
points to another advantage or having a range and a giading of 
classes i. 

University Matriculation 

Further possibilities for advanced Tutorial Class students in 
England are (1) a peiiod of residence in one of the Residential 
Colleges for adults, of which there aie now several in England 
and to which scholarships aie awarded (2) Attendance at a 
University for special courses but not proceeding to a degree 
Such courses may oi may not carry the possibility of a diploma 
The University of London grants diplomas in several subjects 
including history, literature, economics and social science (3) 
Enrolment as an adult student for the purpose of proceeding to 
a degree course 

( Before any student may proceed to a degree course matricula- 
tion IS necessaiy But in order to assist adult students most of 
the English Universities have made special provision for adult 
matriculation For example the Umveisity of Oxford admits to 
matriculation without examination students who have followed 
‘a systematic course of study ovei a period of not less than two 
years in a University Tutorial Class or a University Extension 
Class’ . and who are ‘certified by their tutor as fit to pursue 
a couise of study’ approved by the Delegacy for Extra-mural 
Studies ‘In cases of exceptional merit adult students who have 
followed a course of systematic study for not less than three years 
may be recommended for the status of senior student which 
enables them to be dispensed from the first public examination, 
to proceed at once to read for an honour school, and to take a 
degree after two years’ residence ’ 

The Umversity of Cambiidge has similar legulations The Joint 
Matriculation Board of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Sheffield and Biimingham lequires candidates to ‘submit 
themselves to such oral and written examinations as the Board 
consideis necessary No syllabus is laid down but each 

candidate is lequired to wiite an English essay and to answer 
questions on non-technical subjects chosen by himself with the 
approval of the Board ' The University of London lequires degiee 
candidates to sit for a matriculation examination But it grants 
diplomas without requiring matriculation. Anothei help to adult 
students seeking matricultaion is that the modern language paper 
which is a necessaiy part of it consists ‘only of translations from 
the foreign language into English, and will occupy one hour 1 
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i These varying provisions make it possible to admit to a degree 
course any adult student, who is considered to have the capacity 
to follow it -'Of coursd _adults cannot nonnally leave their work 
for two or tfiree years in order to attend at a University In many 
cases they can attend evening courses But better than this, there 
IS a hbeial provision of scholarships for the assistance of Tutorial 
Class students who enter Universities Some of these scholarships 
are sufficient to cover the living expenses in, or out of a college 
for single persons for a peiiod of two yeais } 

Some of those Tutorial Class students who have thus proceeded 
to University degrees have latei pioved to be very suitable as 
tutors and thus have been able to return to the Tutorial Class 
Movement something of what it had given to them 

Adult Education Departments 

Their extra-mural activities have now become so important a 
part of their work that most of the English Universities have set 
up a special department to supervize them This department is 
termed in some cases the Extra-muial Department, in others the 
Adult Education Department of which the head is either a Diiec- 
tor of Extra-mural Studies or a Director of Adult Education as 
the case may be This Depaitment generally includes a Tutoiial 
Classes Committee, an Extension Lectures Committee and another 
Committee for directing extia-muial courses other than Tutorial 
and One Year Classes Sometimes the last two of these commit- 
tees are combined On these committees it is usual, as in Queens- 
land, foi the same academic representatives to sit On the third 
of these committees such voluntaiy bodies aie represented as the 
Co-opeiative Movement, Rural County Councils and Women’s 
Institutes Thus the whole work of adult education within an 
area is co-ordinated, supervized and oftentimes suggested by the 
University Department 

Public Authorities Accept Responsibility for Adult Education ^ 

Before leaving this section I want to point to the fact thaf^fin 
England the Board of Education itself has accepted the provision 
of the means of adult education as part of its normal educational 
functions^ Since 1893 there has been a steady increase in the 
amount of attention and of assistance which the Board has given 
to the education of adults In 1924 its adult educational grant 
had become large enough to require it to formulate a large body 
of Regulations with regard to adult ^ucation and these Regula- 
tions were expanded further m 1931 (The policy of the Board is 
' to pronde two-thirds of the finance required to meet a demand 
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which IS accepted as a growing one, but not to undertake the 
actual conduct of the work It pays its grants to what it terms 
‘responsible bodies’ piovided that these ‘bodies’ work within the 
Regulations it lays down But it sends its own Inspectors to see 
that the Regulations are followed and to report generally on the 
work 

This is of course all that the Board of Education could do in 
England for it does not undertake the actual work of education 
at all This is in the hands of the Local Authorities The Local 
“Authoiities also assist adult education substantially They assist 
it for the most pait in four ways • — ■ 

‘1 The direct promotion of courses m the liberal education of 
adults 

2 The assumption of financial lesponsibility for courses 
promoted by the University oi voluntary bodies 

3 The contribution of a giant m aid of courses promoted 
by the University or voluntary bodies 

4 Contnbutions in respect of work not aidable undei the 
Regulations (eg, single lectures) and of administiative 
expenses ’J 

The Woik of the London County Council 
As for the direct promotion of courses, no other Education 
Authoiity that I know of does as much in tins regard as the Lon- 
don County Council I was astonished to find the extent of this 
work under the L C C 

Through its Education Department the L C C is responsible 
for all education within the County of London Long ago it had 
added to its prmiary and secondary schools and day continuation 
schools, evening classes for adults in tiade, commercial, technical 
and art subjects These evening classes meet in what are termed 
Institutes comprising class rooms together with social and club 
rooms,- There is a Head foi each Institute togethei with some 
full-time staff and a large body of part-time teachers and lecturers 
Following these Technical Institutes came the founding of General 
Institutes, Women’s Trade and Domestic Institutes and finally 
the Literary Institutes and the Men’s Institutes 

The Evening Literary Institutes ^ 

There are thirteen Evening Literary Institutes entirely for non- 
technical, non-vocational subjects It was the work of these Insti- 
tutes in particular which so surprised and delighted me Here 
was an Education Authonty itself — one of the world’s foremost 
Education Authorities — conducting not merely classes, but whole 
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Institutes devoted entirely to non-vocational adult education 
Moreovei it has not been as a mere grudging concession that the 
L C C has built up its Literary Institutes, it has done so with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm and an active understanding of the needs 
and pui poses of adult education ‘The Liteiary Institutes seek 
to bring within the reach of all London’s citizens the means of 
using leisure foi intellectual pui suits Then aim is purely cultural 
and recreational,’ writes the Head of the L C C Education Depart- 
ment ‘The Liteiary Institutes are a monument to the wise use of 
leisure which is as important as the application of mental and 
physical powers to one’s occupation in life ’ And again, ‘Educa- 
tion is a continuing process, and in its true sense cannot lend itself 
like a roll of linen to be cut up into measured lengths ’ ‘The 
greatest new principle in the Education Act of 1918 was the 
assumption of i esponsibility by the State in regaid to the educa- 
tion of the adult population ’ 

All the methods of the Tutorial Class have been followed by 
the adult educators in these London Institutes c fheie is lecture 
followed by question and discussion The students help to select 
the courses The L C C advertises that ‘whenever a group of a 
dozen or moie men and women is prepared to meet legularly for 
a couise of study the necessary arrangements for accommodation 
ajid instruction will be made 

In 1934 the total membership of the tlurteen Literaiy Institutes 
was 12,000 grouped m about 500 couises of study Each course 
comprises 36 meetings duiing the yeai divided into three terms 
The fee for a full course of 36 meetings is 7/6 while a fee of 
15/- will admit to any number of courses There aie also short 
couises of twelve lectures for which the fee is 2/6 

The Institutes try also to provide something moie than mere 
class meetings In addition to their reading rooms and libraries 
they encourage the formation of clubs of all kinds — dramatic 
societies, music clubs, debating societies, photographic clubs, gar- 
den clubs) etc , etc , 

Most of the Institutes use at night time the buildings which 
dunng the day are used as secondary schools There is always a 
sepal ate Director for the Evening Institute and usually a few 
special rooms or a special block for Institute purposes, but 
economy is effected by using most of the school class rooms also 
for the evening classes Some of the regular staff are used as 

e tors and some special staff either full-time or part-time 

The official publication of the L C C in writing of the Institutes 
says — ‘It IS impossible to estimate the social influences which the 
Institutes are already exerting But it is clear that with the 
spread of adult education profound changes will be wrought in 
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the structure of individual, family, municipal and national life 
That these changes will be in the direction of greater social happi- 
ness cannot be questioned Our people will become an educated 
and progressive democracy, gladly acloiowledging the claims of 
culture on their attention, and ledeemed thereby fiom the pains 
of arrested development and the dreary vacuity of minds poor^ 
in memories of beautiful things and starved of noble thoughts 0 
Thus writes, not a missionary for some voluntary educational 
association, but an official publication of a Public Education 
Authority 

The Board of Education in a Report on Adult Education issued 
in 1927 claimed that the establishment by the L C C of its Literary 
Institutes ‘is one of the landmarks in the development of adult 
education ’ 

Men’s InsMutes 

(^And then there are the Men’s Institutes — quite separate, quite 
different, breaking qmte new ground and drawing upon a section 
of people whom no other adult educational institution has touched 
The LCC leahzed that there was a large numbei of men who, 
by reason of their life, habits, outlook and prejudices would not 
be hkely to entei either their Literary oi their Vocational Insti- 
tutes They had no intellectual interest, they were mostly unslalled 
and were not members of any social organizations They lived 
largely in slums or semi-slums Heie was a problem It was not 
a case of providing classes or Institutes for people who already 
were desiring and needing them The problem here was one of 
attracting men who, at the outset at any late, view with dislike 
and suspicion any suggestion of attending such a place Yet the 
Men’s Institutes have succeeded There aie now twelve of them. 
Attendmg there regularly aie ‘hundreds of young men who would 
otherwise be running to seed submitting to a healthy discipline 
of physical training . hundreds of men of all ages practising 
handicrafts, hundieds of others acquiring an interest in the pursuit 
of some hobby (Incidentally the practice of a hobby by men 
whose daily work is often of a casual nature induces a feeling of 
self-respect and a pride of achievement hitheito lacking in their 
hves) . Activity is the key-note Music is popular and every 
Institute has its band and its orchestra Hobbies such as photo- 
graphy, studied under the guidance of an expert, arouse an interest 
in the wonders of science Interest in wireless gives an opening 
for classes in elementary physics, interest in horticulture, poultiy- 
keeping, animal breeding, etc , arouses interest m elementary 

2 Board o( Education Report 
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science There are some classes for the study of social problems 
but not many A few classes drawing and painting provide an 
outlet for the artistic instincts^ ^ 

‘These Men’a-'Institutes are not to be judged by their academic 
achievements f They are a civilizing agency in every district in 
which they aie 'placed What has made this new venture m adult 
education so valuable is the combination of several features usually 
difficult to bring together The aimlessness of a mere club is 
avoided by the presence of actual pursuits organized by experi- 
enced teachers On the othe^ hand the element of cluh life is there 
to provide social amenities. 

fThere is much still to be explored in this new field, not m the 
direcbon of pure science or philosophy but in the discovery of 
what the aveiage man can make of his leisuie, m association with 
his friends and neighbours, under such slalled guidance as can 
b^fforded by the wise and sympathetic teacher ’3 
(^ere then is an example on a large scale of a Public Authoiity 
not merely assisting to supply the funds for adult education but 
actually carrying out the work itself as part of its normal func- 
tions in education The Literary Institutes are of the first type 
in my earlier classification of adult education activities, the Men’s 
Institutes are of the second type The L C C Education Authority 
organizes and conducts both types ^ 

jifiCnZ Jhithonhes Assist Adult Education 

More commonly the Local Education AssociaJions in England 
shai e the financial responsibility for courses promoted by Univer- 
sity or voluntary bodies, e g , Tutonal Classes, University Exten- 
sion Classes and WE A Classes 

In addition to these more formal classes, the adult educational 
work of Rural County Councils and of Women’s Institutes 
receives financial help from the L E A s Most of the L E A s 
have now i cached the view that adult education is not only a 
legitimate but a necessary part of educational work and therefore 
are prepared not only to help pay for it out of thai education 
funds, but sometimes to take the initiative m spreading it Gener- 
ally, however, in England the view is held that voluntary bodies 
are more suitable agents for the piopaganda work and for convert- 
ing the vaguely-felt needs into active demand In this work the 
W E A has always been the most successful Then, when the 
demand is made, the LEA is looked to to provide most of the 
necessary fimds for the less formal work and to share the cost 
with the National Board of Education for the formal work of 
classes 
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A Suggestion fot Queensland 

I think it might be woith while appioaching some of the Local 
Authoiities in Queensland, asking them (1) to co-opeiate with 
the Univeisity in aiianging Single Lectures, Shoit Couises and 
One Yeai Classes and (2) to make to the Univeisity annual giants 
of money sufficient to defray the costs of these lectuies and 
classes 

The Biisbane City Council might be uiged to co-opeiate in the 
arrangement of Lectuies and Shoit Courses in several of the 
suburbs of Gi eater Brisbane 

Perhaps some of the voluntary organizations which have been 
in the habit of arianging occasional lectuies ancl/oi short courses 
of study might also co-operate A scheme of co-opeiation with 
some of these oiganizations, as well as with Local Authorities, 
might possibly be arranged by the University Pei haps a special 
Joint Committee would be possible for contiolhng Extia-muial 
Courses other than Tutorial Classes, One Year Classes, and 
Extension Lectuie Couises 

These various oiganizations which are conceined with adult 
education of a pioneei character would benefit by direct associa- 
tion with the Univeisity in the provision of some means of adult 
education A Univeisity certainly must set some limits to the 
range of its adult educational activities, but it should be worth 
while also for the University to co-opeiate with voluntaiy oiganiza- 
tions in the sphere of pioneer adult educational woik, for by this 
means the University would extend its influence and extend the 
spirit and method of Univeisity teaching into the less formal 
types of adult education 

Museums and National Parks 

Amongst otliei effoits by Public Authorities to help in the work 
of adult education, I have been struck particularly with the useful 
work being done both m England and in America by the provision 
of regular lectuies in all the Museums, and in America by regular 
lectures also at the National Parks 

I visited very many oveiseas Museums and fwind invariably 
notices of regular lectures and demonstrations f A number of 
scientific subjects can be usefully taught and disrassed with the 
help of Museum exhibits 

The Museums oveiseas are as a rule owned and operated either 
by aty authonties or by a specially-constituted national trust The 
same is true of National Parks At Yosemite National Park in 
Cahforma I joined in one of a series of Geological rambles and 
attended lectures on the history of the distnct and on Geology 
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and Botany These are piovided every evening in a comfortable 
lounge where moving pictuies aie used to illustiate the lectures 
All of these^are arranged by the National Trust which controls 
the Parks } 

Educational Settlements 

Befoie passing on too far from the woik of the LCC Insti- 
tutes I must mention the work of Eyemng Institutes of a some- 
what different tyne^ which are bdSi financed and controlled by 
voluntary bodies (They are teimed Educational Settlements and 
for their finance they depend on private endowments and volun- 
taiy contiibutions They aie to be found not only in London but 
scattered ovei England The first of these was Toynbee Hall in 
the East End of London They are all community centres for 
education and recreation The early Settlements all had young 
men in residence who gave time in the evenings to teaching, lectur- 
ing and arranging recieational activities for the member^ Many 
of the more lecent foundations have no such residents^ut they 
piovide similar educational and recreational activities (rht pro- 
grammes of the Settlements always include music and the drama 
and classes in handicrafts and physical tiaining All of them now 
include classes in some other non-vocational subjects and the 
Board of Education lecognizes them as ‘responsible bodies’ so tlmt 
they receive the same assistance (two-thuds of the tutor’s fee) 
as do the Universities for their Extra-muial Classes Actually, 
in many of the Settlements other bodies conduct many of the 
classes while the Settlement provides the buildings and surround- 
ings including all the reci eational and club activities '^or example 
at the Mary Ward Settlement in Tavistock Square; London, in 
1933-4, there were two University Extension Classes and six 
Umversity Tutoiial Classes while the LCC conducted there 57 
classes 

Clashes for the Unemployed 

During the last few years all of these Settlements have devoted 
much time and thought to ai ranging classes specially for the 
unemployed, and to atti acting unemployed folk to become members 
so that they may enjoy there a pleasant association with their 
fellows, health-giving physical training and exercise, membership 
of sporting and cultural clubs, and the chance both of practical 
and vocational classes and of cultuial classes or single lectures 

It would be hard to devise any better institutions f oi helping the 
unemployed to make use of then leisure both pleasantly and use- 
fully than these Settlements of the voluntary bodies and the Men’s 
Clubs of the LCC 
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In America, puiely vocational classes are provided in all the 
large cities for unemployed persons and they are used by many 
thousands in each city Most of the cost of this work is met out 
of the Relief Fund of the Federal Government and a small per- 
centage of it IS contributed by the States In New York the ser- 
vices of the Individual Adjustment Seivice are available also 
for the use of those unemployed peisons who attend the classes 
This Service by various tests tiies to discover for what vocation 
persons are best suited and, in relation also to the demand ,for 
labour, gives advice as to the best course of study to follow 



Chapter III 

ADULT EDUCATION IN AMERICA 
University Extension 

I N America there is nothing similar to the English Tutorial 
Classes But in the American cities there are University 
Extension Centres where systematic courses of lectures are given 
throughout the period of the academic year Foi example the 
enrolment in the Extension Classes conducted by Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York is usually about lS,000j)At Berkeley the 
University of Cahfoinia has 20,000 enrollefl in its Extension 
Courses but only 10,000 of these are classed as effective. The 
numbers undei other Universities are pioportionately similar 
Most of the courses given for intra-mural are given also in the 
city for extra-mural students The annual examinations can be 
taken by the extra-mural students who, if matriculated, can gain 
degiees Really these Extension Students in American cities are 
similar to those who are termed Evening Students at the Queens- 
land University Where a Umversity is too fai from the centre 
of a city it IS not possible for Evening Students to attend intra- 
mural lectuies so buildings are obtained in the city where lectures 
are given and students aie enrolled as Extension Students 
Matriculation to the various State, as distinct from the non- 
State, Universities is much easier than in Australia, requiring in 
most cases merely certificates from the Head Master of a High 
School The State Universities take the view that, having been 
established by the State, their classes should be available to the 
utmost practicable extent to all citizens of the State Theiefore 
most people who have had a High (secondary) school education 
(and High Schools are free) can gain a matriculation and proceed 
to a degiee by attending Extension Courses 
/(These Extension Classes can be attended also by, people who 
are not intending to proceed to a degree) Certainly^ these wide- 
spread courses do provide a means of systematic, continuous and 
progressive education outside of the walls of the Umversity 
and accessible to many people But there aie two sections of 
people who cannot attend them — (1) those who have not had 
sufficient pievious education to enable them to follow a Umversity 
course and (2) those who cannot afford to pay the necessary 
fees ^ 

Fees for these Extension Couises vary according to the subject 
and according to the University (The minimum fee is $2 for a 
IS lecture couise ) Now even $7 would be more than many a 
25 
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man could affoid It is claimed that if a man is leally seiious 
about becoming a student m a class he will be abl,e to pay $7 
But I feel sure that this fee would deter many The London 
County Council provides much more effective classes extending 
over 36 weeks for 7/6 If my view is coriect then there is a gap 
which reqmies filling if the Univeisities m Ameiica are to 
piovide for all those who desire to become serious students of 
systematic couises in Uiiiveisity classes 

(^In addition to the classes, most of the Extension Departments 
in Ameiican Universities supply courses by coriespondence They 
call this ‘Home Study’ The Extension Depaitment at Columbia 
has about 9,000 enrolled correspondence students Beikeley Uni- 
versity 111 California has 5,000 enrolled and of these 3,000 are 
classed as effective jjust as their Extension Class students may 
be compared with evening students in Queensland, so can their 
coriespondence students be compared with the exteinal students 
m QueenslandK The lectuies are of University nitra-mural type 
and standard and many of the courses lead to examinations and 
thus to degree credits But other folk, not proceeding to degiees, 
can enrol for them The minimum fee here again is $7 so that 
many possible students would be excluded by the expense ) 

The method followed at Berkeley is typical of that used by 
other Universities To these Home Study students, 15 assign- 
ments aie sent The ‘assignment’ is a short lecture togethei with 
advice as to reading Woik is set the student with each assign- 
ment Until the student posts his work into the Department for 
correction the next assignment is not sent him A time limit 
of one year is placed on the period for completing the 15 assign- 
ments An extra fee of $2 is requiied if the time limit is extended 

Books are not supplied by the Coirespondence Depaitment 
because the California County Library system is such that students 
can obtain any books required through itC^The State Librarian 
and the County Librarians keep m touch with University Exten- 
sion and Home Study requnements and see, to it that the lequisite 
books are available for students 

I describe this library service a little more fully in a later 
section of this Report 

Theie are in a few cases special classes for workers Foi 
example, the Extension DepaUment at Berkeley has set up a 
Joint Committee of four Univeisity representatives, four Tiade 
Union lepresentatives and a Trade Unionist as Chairman Under 
this committee classes on special subjects of interest to workers 
are organized This example in California is one of the few in 
America where the Workers’ Education Bureau and the Unions 
have joined with a University in orgamzing classes of the Tutorial 
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type The Btueau was satisfied that these classes weie doing 
good work but the Extension Depaitment officials were not satis- 
fied with the small attendance of ten or a dozen They claimed 
that the pool eniolment shows that ‘classes for special groups aie 
not wanted, everyone piefeis to attend the regular Extension 
Classes ’ 

Fotum Education 

^Although there is, outside of the Extension Classes and Corre- 
spondence Courses of the Universities, little provision for sys- 
tematic and continuous study, although there is nothing on lines 
similar to the English Tutoiial Classes, yet in America during 
recent yeais theie has been spreading far and wide a type of 
adult education less intensive and making less demands on the 
student than the Tutorial Class The Americans call it ‘Forum’ 
education 

The Forum Movement is entirely separate from University 
Extension, though University Extension Departments help in 
fostering Forums in their respective areas Forums are for the 
multitude They aie the outstanding method uT America of adult 
education for the general populace When the Araeiican speaks 
of adult education he thinks of Forum education just as an 
Englislunan, when speaking of adult education thinks of a 
Tutorial Class 

The main puipose of a Forum is discussion It may be discus- 
sion by a small group, meeting in a school room with a lecturer 
to guide the discussion, it may be discussion in a large public 
meeting following on a public lecture, it may be discussidi on 
the platfoim by several selected speakers who are listened to 
by the large audience in the body ot a hall In short, discussion 
may take place in any one of a vanety of settings, but discussion 
there must be 

The education of adults needs must follow different methods 
from those used in the education of children American educatois 
for the most part agree that discussion seems likely to be one of 
the methods well suited for educating adults Therefore, they 
set out to expel iment in many and various ways and means first 
of getting adults to meet in groups for discussion and then of 
finding the best technique for inducing a free interchange of 
thought and of opinion amongst all members of a group Dis- 
cussion rather than formal lectunng has been their aim hut in 
practice most of the experiments do include a formal lecture if 
only in order to give material for and direction to the discussion 
The average Forum tends to be nothing moie or less than a 



public lectuie followed by questions and discussion The attend- 
ance at a Forum meeting may be numbered m tens or it may 
be numbered in hundreds 

But though a formal lectuie followed by questions and discus- 
sion is the method most commonly used, yet all over America 
many experiments in the technique of discussion are being tried 
In the main these expeiiments., which aie alternatives to the formal 
lecture, are of three types - 

(1) Lecturettes by two or moie speakers giving different 
points of view Amongst the experiments in this type 
the tendency is to favour the symposium, or group of 
lecturettes, lathei than a mere dialogue by two speakers 
Four or five lecturettes, each of from 15 to 20 minutes 
duration are followed by questions and discussion from 
the audience 

(2) Instead of lecturettes, the speakers sit at a table under a 
chairman and discuss the subject spontaneously amongst 
themselves After an hour oi so the audience is given 
its opportunity to ask questions and to discuss This 
‘panel’ method, as it is termed, is growing m favour 

(3) All of these methods I have already mentioned are 
suited for laige audiences But few members of the 
audience ever get an opportunity to take part in the 
discussion They aie merely passive listeners There- 
fore, small discussion groups are often arranged — groups 
of from 10 to 15 people Here in the small group 
the business of the leader is not to lecture but to guide 
the discussion and to see that every member of the group 
takes an active part Group discussion requires m the 
leader, ability, undei standing, tact and experience 

I shall not here discuss the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these various methods No doubt you can see some of 
the obvious ones Of each of these four mam types — ^the forum 
lecture, the symposium of lecturettes, the panel discussion and 
the group discussion — ^many variants are being tried The 
American is always an experimenter and I must say I admire and 
appreciate his desire always to be seeking some better way One 
sees this in every walk of life in Amenca But I think that the 
American would often experiment more effectively if he could 
develop also two qualities which one usually finds in the average 
Englishman — thoroughness and patience If he would more 
thoroughly think out beforehand every aspect of the proposed 
experiment he would perhaps in the long run save himself some 
time and trouble And he is often too impatient, often does not 
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try a method out and keep on improving it for long enough to 
see whethei it will woik effectively or not If he fails to get 
^ick results he is likely to scrap that method and try a new one 
C^In the sphere of adult education I hope that the Americans will 
keep on trying to improve the technique of then present methods 
It may be that, m the long run, if they proceed furthei to develop 
their small group discussions that these will approach nearer to 
the type of adult class which we here loiow These small groups, 
together with the large meetings with their Forum lecture fol- 
lowed by questions and discussion, may ultimately form a pattern 
very little different from our own^ 

The best of the Forums approxfmate to the type of class we 
know in Queensland which, though we call it a Tutorial Class, 
is far too large in numbers to be really such and which tends 
to be rather a senes of lectures and discussions In short, the 
best of the Forums and the worst of the Tutorial Classes as 
we here know them, leave httle to choose between them so 
far as methods are concerned 

Speaking of the Forum Rfovement in general, apart from any 
particular technique in use,<^e soil on which it has giown has 
been the steadily increasing ‘^interest in public affairs — local, 
national and international The stimulus moving those who have 
taken the initiative in organizing Forums has been the realization 
that the more that folk can express themselves publicly and dis- 
cuss with their fellows the public affairs in which they are inter- 
ested, the more then interest will grow Their increasing interest 
will tend to make them seek for information from various sources 
— ^books, lectures and discussions — and this is educational Also 
the more Forums they have, and the more they listen to the 
opinions of others expressed in discussions, the more tolerant and 
broad-minded they are likely to become Then they will make 
better citizens and, in general, folk who are more likely to maintain 
and to improve the maclnneiy of a democratic society Thus the 
aim of Forums is a social rather than an individual one^ 

As IS napiial, seeing the nature and purpose of the Forum 
Movement, ^he. subjects for discussion at mofit Fprums are social 
andj|£pnomic The Forums meet regularly and the lectures may 
"E^n isolated subjects or arranged in a senes on the same subject 
The fees charged vary from nothing, as at some publicly con- 
trolled Forums, to $2 for a course of 15 lectures, which is charged 
by a few privately controlled Forums The average fee is $1 
for a term of about 15 lectures Forums are organized by a 
variety of national associations such as the Commonwealth Club 
(a men’s organization), the League of Women Voters (which 
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IS the outstanding oiganization for women) the American Federa- 
tion of Laboui, etc They are organized also by many local 
bodies, by groups of private atizens and by State or City Edu- 
cation Authorities 

At Saciamento I visited a typical Californian Forum There, 
a group of citizens had subsciibed the initial money necessaiy 
They had engaged a very able young teachei (who happens to 
be an Austrahan) to deliver a series of 15 lectures duiing two 
winteis To begin with, a fee of $2 liad been charged in ordei 
to cover expenses As increased applications had come in foi the 
subsequent yeais the fee had been leduced to $1 for the 15 
lectures Any surplus funds at the end of each year are spent 
in obtaining distinguished speakeis for additional lectuies This 
Forum now forms part of the State organized series 

The largest number of publicly contiolled Forums is probably 
in California which State has for a long time been the scene of 
a steady growth of Forums of one kind or another Many of 
the early Foiums weie begun by the heads of High Schools 
(State Secondaiy Schools) who gatheied to the school for a 
regular evening each week a group of people numbeiing upwards 
to 60 or 70 foi discussion These Public School Forums soon 
spread through many of the countiy towns Theie was already 
an Adult Education Section of the Depaitment of Education 
This was formed first to organize the ‘Ameiicanization,’ i.e , 
the teaching of the rudiments of learning to illiterate immigrants 
who, m California, are mostly Mexicans Then in response to 
a growing demand for what is termed ‘Parent Education’ this 
Adult Education Section undertook the organization of groups 
of parents throughout the State to study under the guidance of 
trained persons the methods of child training 

Thus, when the movement for general adult education began 
to gam groimd, and when it was being fostered actively in the 
pubhc schools, it was but a natural and easy step for the Education 
Department to take over also the task of organizing and con- 
ducting Forums throughout the Pubhc Schools System 

Here then do we see, as we have already seen in a different 
setting in England, the Education Authority itself undertaking, 
as part of its normal work, the provision of the machinery for 
‘adult education and using the existing school buildings for this 
purpose At the same time it attempts to keep young people 
interested in continuing to attend at the schools in the evening 
after they have ceased to attend during the day hours, until the 
schools become really centres of a community education 

In some instances, particularly in country schools, arts and 
crafts groups have been organized as well as discussion Forums 
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These do not set out to tram people for a job but rather to 
‘retrieve lost skills’ and to provide an interest for the leisure 
bopis wlule giving also an outlet for self-expression 
< ^Since 1927 the California Association for Adult Education, 
a State-wide organization, has done most of the organizing work 
leading to the establishment of new Forums in all parts of the 
State It has also arranged Summer Schools, Week-end Schools 
and Institutes This word ‘Institute’ in connection with adult 
education means in America a programme of lectuies on some 
special problem The lectures may extend ovei a week-end or 
a few days Usually an Institute is sponsored by a University 
in CQ-operation with some organization which has a special interest 
in the problem under discussion J 

I have mentioned Californian-^ractice in some detail as it is 
typical of adult education as it is developing in America On 
the othei side of the Continent, in the State of Delaware, there 
IS another typical State programme of adult education Here again 
there is a special adult education section of the Education Depart- 
ment and a series of Foiums and Week-end Schools organized 
throughout the State by the Department of Education 

The public schools seem to be used for Forum meetings more 
in country towns than in the large cities Voluntary workers 
have been more active in organizing them in the cities But the 
City Education Authorities are now also beginning to move in 
the diiection of Forums 

Piobably the show place for Forums at present in America is 
Des Moines in Iowa This city is in the centre of a rich farming 
area The Carnegie Corporation has selected it as the site of a 
demonstration setting out to show not only that the Public Edu- 
cation Authoiity can directly conduct adult education just as 
well as it can conduct child and adolescent education, but that 
adult education of the Forum type can be actually linked on to 
the Public Schools System under the supervision and control 
of the local Board of Education The Carnegie Corporation has 
paid the salaiy of a Director of Forums in Des Moines who works 
under the Superintendent of Schools The public schools through- 
out the city are used as meeting places, and series of lectures on a 
variety of subjects have been staged The experiment has made a 
point of conducting some senes of lectures on controversial sub- 
jects with the expressed object of proving that the Public Educa- 
tion Authority can successfully conduct education, even in con- 
troversial subjects, in an impartial and educational manner Up 
to the time of my visit the experiment in this regard had been 
quite successful — no difficulties had arisen, no protests had been 
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for fairness During the winter of 1933-34 meetings were held 
in 28 Des Moines schools — a total of 316 meetings during 20 
weeks Attendance is open to anyone and a special effort is 
made to induce young people on leaving High School to con- 
tinue their connection with the school by regular attendance 
at the Forums No fee is charged for attendance and no regis- 
tration IS made of those attending, no text book is studied and 
no attempt made to supervise any Home Study Roneod outlines 
of the lectures are distiibuted, questions for next week’s dis- 
cussion are listed and books suggested for reading The city 
librarian has encouraged all blanch hbiarians to help individuals 
to follow up these book references But no records were avail- 
able as to the additional amount, of leading which had been 
directly fostered by these Forums s The purpose of these Forum 
meetings is not to supervise study though they aie expected 
indirectly to stimulate it Its expressed purpose is just this — 
‘to stimulate informed discussion of subjects of current interest 
and social importance, i e , to make people better qualified for 
the responsibilities of citizenship in a period marked by rapid 
changes and conflicting policies ’ 

The lectures and discussions at Des Moines are thus all on 
economic, social and political subjects, but in many of the smaller 
Forums throughout the continent, subjects of Literature and Art 
frequently find a place on the programmes J) 

The Carnegie Corporation hopes that tlie experiment at Des 
Moines will be copied by other State and City Education 
Authorities The project is expected to increase the usefulness of 
the city schools These schools are there for use in the day-time, 
why let them waste during the evening when such good use could 
be made of them for adult lectures ! 

Parent Education 

I have mentioned ‘Parent Education’ in Califor^tiia where it 
is a function of the State Education Department (/This Parent 
Education is a very live subject throughout all America, the 
object being to bring groups of parents together for lectures and 
discussion on the me^ds of child training But this work has 
its critics over there bne eminent psychologist, when discussing 
it with me, said thar as yet we hardly know enough about the 
child mmd to be able to teach anything much about it But in 
spite of this fact I think that a very useful work is being done 
in arousing parents to the fact that child training is a matter 
which does require a great deal of careful thought and patient 
practice 
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The Superintendent of Public Instruction in California writes, 
in an aiticle on the subject, that 'the Department of Education in 
California has incoiporated Parent Education as an integral part 
of its educational system because it believes that organized study 
of child training by fathers and mothers and teachers is essential 
to effective education ’ 

No attempt is made in California to standardize a course for 
parents’ classes The effoit is all in the direction of impressing 
the need foi observation of children and for learning more about 
their interests, their activities, their view points and attitudes of 
mind , the need for more understanding of the process of growth 
and development and the need generally for sympathy, patience 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 

I N England Adult Education and Woikera’ Education have been 
for many yeais almost synonymous ( A great deal of the 
work I have been describing in England has fcen directly pio- 
moted by the Workers’ Educational Association Close on 3,000 
grant eaining classes aie organized each year by the WE A 
throughout England It is the WE A which, during this cen- 
tury, has been the spear-head of the adult education development 
and a great deal of the educational work of other voluntary organ- 
izations to-day is also workers’ education — ^much of it being done 
in co-operation with the W E A The work of the Educational 
Settlements and of the Lxmdon County Council is also f ®r workers 
tlmugh not controlled by them to quite the same extent ) 

<In America this is not so There is relatively veiy little 
Woikeis’ Education as such) In the first place there have hither- 
to been so few workers’ organizations — ^very little free unionism 
outside of the American Federation of Labour, winch includes 
only a small percentage of Ameiican Labour But there are many 
company umons and the A F of L leaders and spokesmen have 
grown so accustomed to seeing companies trying to organize their 
own unions amongst the workers and tiying to provide various 
welfare schemes as inducements that they have grown to suspect 
everything that is controlled by bodies outside of their own 
organizations Therefore, as organizations, they never with any 
enthusiasm entered into movements to co-opeiate with Universities 
or other educational organizations 
However, there is now-a-days a slowly growing amount of co- 
operation between the Unions and the Umversities though it 
IS still on a small scale For example I mentioned the classes 
for workers when writing of the Extension work of the Univer- 
sity of California The Workers’ Education Bureau also 
arranges, in many of the Univeisity cities, in co-operation with 
the Universities, Institutes for the study of Union problems 
These Institutes are held usually dining week-ends and are being 
attended by increasing numbers of Union members Since the 
inception of the New Deal, large numbers of these Institutes 
have been held in the different University cities for the discussion 
of union problems in relation to the legislation and policy of the 
NRA 

It is sure to take some little while for a real co-operation to 
grow between Unions and the Universities m the field of adult 
34 
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education Theie are always some barriers to be removed from 
both sides and in America perhaps these are more difficult to 
move than they have been in England Then too, it takes time to 
gather together a group of just the right type of tutors Men are 
needed as tutors who combine a pleasing personality, a human 
sympathy and an obvious sincerity with a scholarship which, in 
contact with the practical workers in the classes, must be not 
dogmatic but always tolerant and humble-minded 

The Workers’ Education Bureau acts as a clearing house for 
information about workers’ education activities in America as well 
as promoting, wherever it can throughout the country. Institutes 
and discussion groups As with the rest of adult education in 
Ameiica, the model for any workers’ adult education work is the 
Forum In several of the large cities individual Unions organize 
Foiums for lectures and discussion on the many problems of 
the union These problems naturally lead on to widei economic 
and social subjects The Garment Woikers’ Union in New York 
in particular makes a feature of these classes for the study of 
Union problems and of economic affairs particularly in so far 
as they affect the Union * 

Turning to England again,(a new and impoitant development 
there during recent years has been the Workers’ Educational 
Trade Union Committee (WETUC) This new organization 
was stalled by the Iron and Steel Tiades Federation which, in 
1917, decided to set aside £1,000 per annum for educational 
work This, Union has since been joined by others to form the 
WETUC! Last year the organization had 18 Unions in mem- 
beiship, providing a sum of £4,000 to be spent through the 
W E A on the education of their members 
I'^Tbt WETUC works in co-operation with the W E A In 
each of the 18 W E A distncts, the local W E A official acts also 
as Divisional Secretary of the W E T U C W E A machinery 
IS used throughout in the provision of Classes and of Summer 
School and Week-end School facilities The members of unions 
in the WETUC scheme can attend the ordinary W E A 
classes and on the completion of their session’s work can, if 
showing a certificate of attendance, obtain from the W E T U C 
the amount they paid in fees That is to say, the W E T U C 
pays the fee of any of its union members who apply for it--> 
Usually only about one third of their members who do attend 
the classes apply for this refund of their fee 

Some W E A classes are organized specially for WETUC 
members The number of such classes in 1933 was 161, and 
of these 70 were full Three Year Tutorial Classes During the 
year also 45 One Day Schools attended by 3,075 students and 42 
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Week-end Schools attended by 1,322 students were oiganized by 
the W E A for W E T U C members Amongst these Week- 
end Schools were six specially for Boy Messengeis and they are 
said to have been sucessful to an unexpected degiee 
' Then, too, the WETUC giants scholai ships to Summer 
Schools The tutors of classes lecommend the names of suitable 
students for these scholai ships This piovisioii of scholarships 
and payment of class fees for some of then members is a mattei 
to which man^ of the Umons in Queensland might well give 
some thought i 

f Another assistance which the W E T U C gives to its membeis 
IS payment of then fees for correspondence couises which are 
sent out from Ruslan College at Oxford Last yeai 296 of their 
members took advantage of these correspondence courses which 
are allowed only to those who are not within reach of a Tutorial 
Class The WETUC will not pay the fees of any who do 
not perform the home woik required of them m connection with 
their couises > 

_Another purely woikeis’ organization in England for educa- 
tional pmposes is the National Council of Labour Colleges which 
IS supported by unions and which oiganizes its own classes and 
lectures directly, without co-opeiation with outside bodies such 
as the W E A or the Universities It claims that, by appointing 
and controlhng its own teachers, it can teach all subjects from 
the workers’ point of view Thus, it claims, it can act not only 
as a workers’ education body but also as a propagandist body 
on behalf of the worlang class 



Chapter V 

^ RURAL ADULT EDUCATION 

I N both America and England the chief featuie amongst adul 
educational developments duiing recent years has been thei 
extension into rural areas 

Tn England this has taken the foim chiefly of the provision o 
classes Usually these are Terminal or One Year Courses, bu 
with an increasing number of Three Year Tutorials The per 
sonnel of students in these village classes is somewhat differen 
from that in the town classes, the students coming from mor- 
vaned occupations The subjects of study selected are mor 
typical of countrymen’s interests But, on the whole, the rura 
classes represent an extension into the country of the existmj 
structure and the existing methods adapted to the needs ani 
capacities of the rural folk 

In America also the bulk of the rural education now bem| 
attempted represents an extension, into the vast country areas 
of the less systematic type of adult education which is mor 
tjTpical of America outside of its University Extension work 

In America 

Non-vocational ruial adult education in America has develope 
m any volume only during the last few years, since the inceptio; 
of the New Deal In fact the awakening of economic and socia 
interests which has been so noticeable a feature throughout th 
American population is due, first to the shock of the sudden fal 
into the Gieat Depression during 1931, and secondly to the volum 
of discussion to which President Roosevelt’s Administration ha 
smee given nse 

^The American rural educators are fortunate in that suitabl 
Fedeial machinery was ready to their hands thioughout the whol 
of ruial America A scheme of advice and help for farmers ha 
foi yeais been developed and veiy successfully administered b; 
the Federal Department of Agriculture This Agncultural Exten 
Sion has developed into a large enterprise extending into ever 
State and into three-cjuarteis of the Counties About 6,00' 
Federal employees as well as hundreds of thousands of voluntar 
helpers are engaged in the work The cost is shared by the Fed 
eial, the State and the Local Authorities The Federal share i 
$10 in every $25 Prior to 1931 tte education was nearly z.. 
vocational — teaching and demonstrating to farmers and to fai 
'mers’ wives those farm and home practices which Governmer 
37 
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expeumental farms had shown to be woith while A test enqmiy 
into 4,000 farms in seven typical counties of four widely separated 
States showed that on 75 per cent of the faims, impoitant 
changes in practice had been made as a lesult of contact with this 
Agricultural Extension Service 

This work soon led to the foimation of local groups of the 
more alert folk They arranged meetings for lectuies and dis- 
cussions of the farmers’ pioblems To these soon were added 
recieational activities — chiefly in music and diama All this was 
in operation prioi to 1931 Then, with the inception of the New 
Deal, the Federal Government consideied it advisable to attempt 
to explain to fanners also some rudimentary economics and suffi- 
aent of the facts of the social and economic conditions prevailing 
in then own country to enable them, at any late in some measuie, 
to understand if not also to appreciate, the purpose and the efforts 
of the New Administiation The existing machinery was used 
for the dissemination of the additional information 

The pleasing feature has been that the new depaituie has in 
many places led to the formation of discussion groups on social 
and economic subjects and to the demand for lectures and for 
literature This widening of inteiest is now proceeding fuither 
and leading to a demand foi lectuies and Foitims on many other 
subjects 

The Agricultural Extension Service is piobably the laigest 
piece of mass adult educational endeavour which has been tried 
anywhere So fai it has been devoted mainly to vocational_edu- 
cation But the machinery is theie to be used more and more foi 
social and cultural education also It is an instiument to be used 
increasingly for stimulating the interest of an immense section 
of the people of a vast nation in social and in cultural things 
And the Federal Government is now using it for this very purpose 
Thus it bids fair to become an outstanding example of the liberal 
education of adults on a continent-wide scale Here once more 
IS an example of a Public Authority undertaking the i esponsibility 
for and the conduct of adult education on a vast scale And 
this time it is a Federal Authority 

In these rural educational groups the more the desiie for know- 
ledge grows together with the interest in discussion, the tendency 
will be towards more systematic and continuous study For 
example, in the ruial districts of New Jersey in the winter of 
1933-34 a network of lectures was carried through, with the 
co-operation of the Univeisity at Rutgers and with the financial 
assistance of the CaiUegie Corporation This experiment was 
conducted with a view both to testing its possibilities and to pro- 
viding an example which would be copied by State Education 
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Autliouties throughout the continent The centie of the work 
was at Rutgers to which town there came every Monday for 
eight weeks an average number of 94 farmers to attend lectures 
on economics and to discuss At each lecture there were always 
two and sometimes three speakers each explaining a different point 
of view Then throughout the district there were held in 30 
of the smaller towns similar lectures and discussions for farmers 
The average attendance in each of these other towns was 60 So 
in tins one district quite an appieciable number of faiineis were 
introduced to the possibilities of adult education The work is 
being continued during an eight-week period of the present winter 
and in piepaiation for it a schedule of the course and reading 
advice was distributed at the conclusion of last year’s course 
The County library service has made special provision for supply- 
ing the requisite books if called upon 

This really is an example of the most developed type of Forum 
education It reaches to a continuity of 12 consecutive lectures 
on a subject and particularly to a discussion of it, but it does 
not entail any written work or necessarily any individual effort 
on the patj of the student other than physical attendance at the 
lectures 

The Grange 

(There is one organization of the farmers themselves which has 
for some time been responsible for some educational activity in 
the country areas — that is The Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry The membership of this ordei, which is confined to rural 
areas, is open to women as well as to men Part of the ritual 
of the regular weekly meeting is the ‘lecture hour ’ The lecture 
IS always given by one of the members and is followed by discus- 
sion Now there are 8,000 local Granges scattered over America 
so they must have been responsible for quite an amount of 
thought and reading by the farmers who have had to take their 
turn in the weekly lectures And, too, they must have assisted 
in the development of the farmeis’ self-expiession 

The country library systems and the travelling libraiy vans 
are of material assistance to rural adult education and in them- 
selves provide a very real means towards some amount of rural 
adult education I tell of these later ' 

In England 

In England rural classes have grown in* number until during 
the winter of 1932-3 there were some 8,000 students enrolled in 
rural classes These students were distributed in classes as fol- 
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lows —35 Three Yeai Tutoiial Classes, 7 Preparatoi^ Tutorial 
Classes, 19 University Extension Courses, 75 One Year Classes, 
190 Teiminal Courses, 36 Short Teiininal Courses and 66 Short 
Courses These figures show at once that in extending its work 
into the countiy districts the WE A has found that something 
more than the provision of Tutorial Classes alone was needed 
Rural education is not in essence different from education in the 
town but education, if it is to become a vital factor in the life 
of the people, must be adapted to the needs and circumstances 
of the particiilai types of people whom it is to serve 

In small towns there is not the same quantity of persons 
available who aie mentally able to enter a Tutorial Class Even 
though there are suitable persons scattered over the countryside 
they cannot easily be brought together So the W E A in the rural 
areas of England has had to use One Year and Shoit Couise 
Classes but modelled on the methods of the Tutorial Classes 
Just as much is demanded from students, m rela1;ion to their 
capacities, as is demanded in the Tutoiial Classes 

Ctncma Classes 

An mteiesting expeiiment has been tried m Devon, a county 
in which villages aie often too small to supply the nucleus even 
of a Teiminal Course The experiment has sought to find a means 
of arousing interest and discussion not merely amongst folk 
who are clearly not students but amongst typical ‘John Does ’ 
At the same time the experiment is pioneering a technique which 
may prove useful in many another environment In a group of 
villages around Newton Abbot, each of less than 500 inhabitants, 
the tutor engaged a hall foi one night a week ovei a period of 
six weeks Each week he took theie a portable cinema projector 
and displayed three films Silent films duiing the first three 
weeks and sound films duiing the second three weeks period These 
were not special educational films, they were selected merely 
from amongst those available from the usual commeicial houses 
But all the films weie grouped around a central theme, ‘Man and 
His Environment' On each night the three films dealt respect- 
ively with plant, with animal and with human life At the con- 
clusion the audience could ask to have any one of the films 
reprojected While it was being rewound the tutor and his 
helpers attempted to question the audience as to what they bad 
remembered, which parts they enjoyed, which they thought good 
or bad, and why, and tried to stimulate a discussion The full 
story of the expeiiment has been written and published I 
can do no more here than meiely mention it The results were 
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sufficient to waiiant a repetition of the experiment again this 
winter The experience being gamed by those concerned will 
undoubtedly be of great help to adult educators everywhere 
We may await fuither such experiments with much interest 

Village Colleges 

Of the English expeiiments in rural education, one that caught 
my imagination more than others is in Cambridgeshire During 
a visit to Cambndge I had taken the opportunity of calling upon 
the Secretaiy of the County Education Committee, Mr. Henry 
Morris He told me of an experiment which he has initiated and 
which, within the next few years, will embiace all Cambridgeshire 
He claims that, with the decay of the manors, the English villages 
lost their cohesion and that any real solution of the problems of 
the village require that village life should be re-integiated in some 
modem form The communal activities of the mediaeval manor 
have to be replaced by some modern equivalent which in his view 
needs to have both a social and an educational influence Now 
one village alone is too small a unit for this purpose, so several 
villages have been grouped and a Village College has been built 
to serve them all Any such central village is now easily access- 
ible from the surrounding villages by means of cars, buses and 
bikes along excellent roads All children between the ages of 11 
and 14 yeais in the surrounding villages are obliged to attend 
central Village College 

oth the Carnegie and the Rockfeller funds are assisting to 
AinfLnce the bmlding of these Colleges I went out to see the 
first of them at work at Sawston — a village of 1,500 mhabitants 
seven miles South East from Cambridge This one shows the 
model on which the others will be built In the centre is the 
quadrangle At the top end of this ‘Quad’ is the College Hall — 
the new centie foi the social life of the surrounding villages — 
available by day as a school hall and by night for meetings, lec- 
tures, plays, concerts and dances The lower end of the ‘Quad’ 
IS open but on the other two sides are wings — one divided into 
class rooms for the school use by day and the other into rooms 
for adult classes in the evening The adult wing contains also 
a reading room and library for the children and for the adults 
Neaiby are seveial workshops, for manual crafts as well as 
domestic arts find a considerable place in the programmes for 
children and for adults All the village societies and dubs meet 
here and all the Local Government Committees Around the 
College IS an extensive garden — ^flowers and vegetables — ^worked 
by the school children Beyond this are the recreation grounds 
The Warden’s lesidence fits in with the general scheme The 
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teacheis foi the cluldien and for the adults are diawn iiom one 
inclusive staff ; 

Much IS hoped for from these Colleges It is hoped that young 
people in each group of villages will, on leaving school at 14 
years, be kept in touch with the College by means of its social 
activities centied there and by the handiciaft classes Many are 
already continuing voluntarily to attend the evening woik, 
especially the craft classes wheie many articles of household use 
are made Many of these young folk will later on doubtless join 
some one oi more of the adult evening classes and discussions 
The village social life will also help to keep them in touch with 
the College 

More than do the Danish High Schools, which aie lesidential 
and non-local, f these English Village Colleges should foster com- 
munity life arid while doing so m an educational atmospheie, 
they should also he]|) to develop an intellectual and educational 
life for the villages 

Folk Schools 

I have ref ei red to the Danish High Schools but in adult 
^cation the distinct contribution of Scandinavia has been the 
Folk School, for young farm folk In Denmaik it is estimated 
that between one third and one half of the adult faim population 
have attended one of these schools for at least one term Most 
students attend the Folk School for one teira of from three to 
five months There is very little vocational study, it is mostly 
cultural Buf"c6mmunity activities are most important Much 
time is given to singing and much to discussion There are 
no examinations oi anything of that natuie The spirit of 
co-operation fostered by these schools must have assisted very 
much in the strengthening of the Danish fanners’ co-operative 
movement 


^tiral Community Councils 

A development m England which has been proving of great 
help in the promotion of adult education in lural areas has been 
the establishment of Rural Community Councils They are at 
work now m nearly eveiy part of Rural England The early 
experimental ones were established with the financial aid of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees Their purpose is to get into 
touch with all voluntary organizations m the County, find out 
what soaal and educational work they are doing, bring some 
measure of co-opeiation into their activities and prevent over- 
Their work covers a wide field of social endeavour of 
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which adult education forms one important branch In each 
County also they arrange co-operation between the public author- 
ities and the vaiious voluntary oigamzations They have been 
a means of piesentmg to the education authoiities a bettei con- 
ception of the circumstances and conditions of rural life, helping 
them to a better understanding of how to meet the lural educa- 
tional pioblem The WE A and the Universities have found 
ttiese Rural Community, Councils most helpful m the oiganization 
of lectures and classes 

New Zealand 

A ruial scheme woithy of mention is the New Zealand box 
'system The various University Tutorial Class Departments in 
the Dominion send out to rural study groups a box containing 
a series of lectures togetlier with any illustrative material neces- 
sary, and books on the subject These groups study under a 
voluntary leadei At the conclusion of its course the gioup is 
sent the address of the next group which desires to study that 
paiticular course and the gioup Secretary then sends the box 
with Its educational contents oiiwaids to the new group A 
box may travel aiound to several gioups before being leturncd 
to headquarters This method has been extended considerably 
during the last few years since special giants for classes have 
been withdrawn in the Dominion j 

In Queensland 

Most of these experiments in both America and England 
in the ways and means of rural education are being applied under 
conditions which have little counterpart m Queensland The one 
which is being applied under conditions which approach nearest 
to those of rural Queensland is the Agricultural Extension Service 
in America But the Queensland Government Department of 
Agriculture, though it assists the farmers with expert advice 
and with publications devoted to farmers’ vocational matters, 
has not the large body of full time agents who continuously visit 
farmers and speak to then organizations nor the vast army of 
voluntary helpers who augment the work of the American Govern- 
ment agents 

Fanners in Queensland have their own voluntary organizations 
and it seems that the best appioach towards interesting farmers in 
things other than the puiely vocational might be made through 
those oigamzations 

On the whole I have seen nothing bettei for rural Queensland 
than an extension of the work we have already been tiying to 
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do — by means of correspondence tuition, public lectures, group 
study, library faalities and the radio, though there are many ways 
in which the application of these methods could be varied and 
improved Foi example, a series of meetings similar to those 
tried at Rutgers m America could well he tried in Queensland 
if funds weie available It is well worth while continuing to 
develop and improve the present scheme of correspondence 
tuition Then there is the library Books are vital to any scheme 
of adult education and the piovision of libranes m Queensland is 
so inadequate Failing the building of a public supply through 
a system such as is available throughout California oi through 
the County libraiies and the Central Libraiy for Students in 
England, then an Adult Education Department in the University 
would do well to apply itself to this impoitant task A Central 
Libiary foi Students could be built up by an Adult Education 
Department itself This central supply could despatch books to 
individual students, book boxes to groups on the New Zealand 
system and travelling libraiy vans to ceitain selected districts 
The development of these vaiious methods — correspondence lec- 
tures, personal lectures where possible, formation of groups and 
the piovision of an adequate libiary for students’ purposes — 
could proceed hand m hand 



Chapter VI 
LIBRARIES 

T he position pi libraries in the woik of adult education is 
a key one i A good and easily accessible libiaiy is vital 
to any scheme of adult education. Books are necessary as one 
means of obtaining information on any subject They aie neces- 
sary if the student is to do independent work outside of his class 
and if he is to continue to develop his knowledge of the subject 
aftei the class is over Adult education cannot be regarded as 
serving its purpose if it does not lead folk to individual intellectual 
effort 

( The need foi an ample supply of books has been fully appreci-S 
ated in both England and America with the result that in botE* 
countries adult students are well provided for^ In England the 
problem of supplying both text-books and .^auxiliary books for 
adult students seems to have been solved J 

In America 

In America more has been done than in England to make the 
libraries themselves into active agents of adult education./ In 
many of the large cities the public library piovides readers’ 
■^advisers In Detroit, where this system has been developed fur- 
thest, there are special advisers in several subjects Any person 
desiimg to study a subject can visit the adviser and receive full 
advice as to the books which should be studied Public libraries 
help also by sending, to any meeting of a new group, a library 
representative to discuss books and enrol students as members 
of the library This, however, is not so useful as the English 
library practice of suppljnng a box of books to a class for the 
whole of a class session Another way in which the American 
hbranes help forward adult education is by keeping a card file 
of all adult educational activities m every subject whether under 
pnvate or public control — including University Extension Lec- 
tures. This information is available at the library for anyone 
who asks foi it 

The best of the American public libraries aim through their 
readers’ advisers at getting to know the personal interests and 
needs of some of their clients and at making hbrarians much more 
than mere recording machines ^ To this end there is a clear 
division within the library staff metween the secretarial members 
and the piofessional members For the latter positions those are 
selected who have not only a special qualification in certain sub- 
45 
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jects but also a gieat amount of human interest and understanding 
A splendid feature in American Municipal and County libraries 
IS the childien’s section Even m suburban branch libraries there 
IS usually a special looin for the children, attractively decorated 
and set out as a library and reading room Special children’s 
libraiians aie appointed in charge of this room and they conduct 
a story hour each afternoon 

The Cahforman County Libraries 
Some of the County Library systems could well be copied by 
the Australian States For example, An California there is an 
excellent system for seiving all ruim districts The State is 
divided into counties and each county establishes a library by 
means of a special libiary tax on property of 4 or 5 cents per 
$100 The use of these libraries is free They do not include 
what IS termed fiction though they do include everything which, 
in the Dewey classiffication system, comes under the term liter- 
ature At Sacramento, the delightful capital city up in the foot- 
hills, there is an immense Central Library To it the County 
Libraries apply for the loan of books which they cannot them- 
selves supply to their clients The Central Libiaiy will supply 
books also direct to individuals resident in Counties where there 
IS no County Library oi will ai range for the loan of a book from 
one County to another This Central Library keeps a huge union 
catalogue of all County Libraries in California so that it knows 
always in which library a book is to be found J) 

District or bianch libiaries throughout the Counties are the 
first line of supply to students These, when necessary, call on 
their County Central Library and this in turn applies when neces- 
sary to the State Central Library 
A distinctly useful development is the provision by each County 
Libraiy of a schools section All elementary schools have a library 
fund Most schools have now given this over to their County 
Library which, with the pooled schools fund, establishes its schools 
section All schools then draw on this County Library for their 
requisite books and for many of their materials 
There are other State systems in Ameiica but that in California 
IS considered to be the best 

County Libraries in England 

Throughout England also there is a system of County Libraries 
In fact, a population of twelve and a half million people is served 
by these English County Libraries in rural areas Cities are served 
by their own Municipal Libraries with their branches The cost 
of the County Library service is just under 4d per head of the 
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entire population served — a total amount of about i2SO,000 per 
innum — with an average number of books issued per annum 
of about 35 millions This cost is met out of the education 
fund of each County Education Committee Doing all the work 
of these libraries there are only 600 full time paid servants and 
theie are 15,000 voluntary workers 

The Cential Library m each County is a distributing centre to 
all the local lending centres In each village is a local librarian 
who receives and is responsible for the books received from the 
County Library He attends at the library depot at certain stated 
houis each week 

Books are distributed by the County Central Library by one 
of thiee methods (1) by boxes sent by rail or carriei , (2) deliv- 
ery of specially chosen collections by a libiary van of which each 
County has one or more, or (3) by means of an exhibition van 
from which borrowers choose their own books In all three 
oases the method of issue to borrowers is the same Even if 
the boriower chooses the book from the van it is not issued 
direct but is left in charge of a local librarian who does the 
ictual issuing 

Library Vans 

In England no County has adopted a scheme whereby exhibi- 
tion vans visit the homesteads and farms and issue books direct 
to the members of the household Distances are so short in Eng- 
land that borrowers can easily attend at the library depot This 
is done, however, in several of the American States where dis- 
tances are great like they are in Australia If libiary vans were 
adopted in Queensland, the Amencan rather than the English 
practice would probably need to be followed 

In England the distribution of books by exhibition van is held 
to be the most satisfactoiy method because it gives people the 
opportunity of seeing the books and choosing them for themselves 
Also it gives the library staff the chance of occasionally visiting 
and talking with the rural borrowers But it is the most expensive 
of the thiee methods of distiibution because always two persons 
ire sent on the van, a mechanic-chauffeur and a trained library 
assistant If these jobs could be perfomed by one and the same 
person the cost would be reduced 

I was very much impressed by the work of exlubition library 
7ans in America They are used not only m rural districts but 
ilso for those suburbs of large cities in which the demand does 
lot warrant the estabhshment of a branch hbrary. The van pulls 
ip at the same point in a suburb at the same hour each week. 
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and there it is awaited by the borrowers On the occasions when 
I travelled on these suburban library vans I found invariably that 
more than half of the borrowers were childien who were eager 
and enthusiastic in their use of the children’s section 

Central Library 

.In England, as in California, there is a Central Library It 
acts not merely for the County Libraries but for all County, 
Municipal and University libraiies 

This Central Library guaiantees to provide any book required 
by any library It will obtain this book, if possible, by drawing 
upon the supply of some other library or, if the book is not avail- 
able in any other library, it will purchase it for itself and lend it 
direct to the libraiy requiring rt The Central Library is in the 
process of constructing an inclusive union catalogue of all the 
books in all the libraries in England so that when asked for 
any book it will know in just which library that book is to be 
found England has also been divided for Iibiaiy purposes into 
Regions and in each Region a union catalogue of all the libraries 
within it IS being constructed Thus have lending libraries become 
also borrowing libraries The effect is that no person in England 
need go without the use of any book required 'i 

Tutorial and other classes obtain at the beginning of a session 
a book box supplied according to a book list compiled by the 
tutor There are three sources of supply of these boxes — (a) the 
County or Municipal Libraries, (b) the library of the Tutorial 
Classes oi Adult Education Department of the University, (c) the 
National Central Library for students Urban classes and all Thiee 
Year Tutorial Classes draw their books from the Tutorial Classes 
Libraries while additional requiiements of these classes may be 
obtained direct from the National Cential Library Rural classes 
other than Three Year Tutoiials may obtain a book box from 
their local County Library which m its tuni may apply to the 
National Central Library foi those of the books required which it 
cannot itself supply 

County Libraries supplied books during 1931-2 for a variety 
of classes including the following — W E A Tutonal Classes 6S9; 
University Extension Qasses 118, classes organized by L E 
As 306; BBC Study Groups 49, Diamatic Societies 256 and 
other groups 178, making a total number of classes supplied with 
a box of books according to a requested list — 1,566 Thus there is 
growing an active connection between the organized adult educa- 
tion and the County Libraries and it is the aim of the Education 
Committee of the County Libraries Association to develop this 
connection to the fullest possible extent. 
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SOME OTHER AGENCIES FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
Women’i, Organizahdns 

A GREAT amount of adult educational work is now being done 
by clubs and soaeties which arrange regular lectures and 
discussions either on unconnected subjects or in a connected series 
, In England I noticed with pleasuie the woik in this regard 
being done by women’s organizations For example, there is 
the National Federation of Women’s Institutes In this Federa- 
tion there are 5,000 Institutes Accoiding to their expressed aims, 
each one of these is a gathering of countiy women ‘to improve 
and develop conditions of rural life by providing centres for 
educational activities and social intercom se ’ These Institutes are, 
of course, essentially social centies That they satisfy a pressing 
social need for women in the villages is shown by their phenom- 
enal growth duiing the past 15 years But when discussing their 
work with some of the Federation leaders I found that the educa- 
tional purpose IS, in their minds, equally as impoitant as the 
social one and every effort is made to encourage educational 
activities throughout the Institutes This eftort has been, success- 
' ful particularly in the sphere of tiaining in home crafts Expert 
instructors aie trained at the expense of the Federation The 
London County Council Education Authority piovides free in- 
struction for teacheis of Domestic Economy These instructors 
are then sent out by the Fedeiation to branches where they teach 
a class and tiain more instructois No attempt is made to market 
the work of the craft classes — ^the aim being solely to help women 
to make for themselves many of the articles and utensils they 
require and in doing so,_to give them a new interest and a new 
sphere of self-activity 

To the classes in handicrafts aie now being added steadily an 
increasing number of lectures and study gioups in subjects of 
cultural and social interest so that the Women’s Institutes are 
becoming, moie and more, centres of education The Local Edu- 
cation Authorities everywhere give grants to the Women’s Insti- 
tutes to aid their educational work Some of the Women’s Organ- 
izations in Australia might do well to copy some of the educational 
activities of the Women’s Institutes of England 

Following tins development of Country Women’s Institutes — 
there is now proceeding a development of Townswomen’s 
Guilds That this new move is meeting a need is proved by the 
49 
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fact that the number of these guilds has grown to 300 in the 
space of two years and that on an average two new guilds are being 
formed every week 

Their purpose is moie distinctly educational than that of the 
Women’s Institutes The Secietaiy, at their headquarters in 
London, pointed out to me that the new housing schemes through- 
out the English cities are lapidly creating new working class 
and lower middle class suburbs of people who, being all new- 
comers, do not know one another and who have no social centres 
Tbs situation has provided the need and the opportunity for a 
very useful work The leaders of the movement, in setting out to 
organize women’s guilds in these new suburbs, are particularly 
concerned to tram the women members in the ways of democratic 
self-government Special attention is given to showing them 
how to govern then own local meetings and Guild activities by 
democratic methods thus helping to nuitiue and develop the innate 
flair of the English for self-government 

The expressed purpose of the movement as set out in their 
literature is ‘to encouiage the education of women, to enable them 
as citizens to make then best contiibution towards the common 
good’ ‘ to stimulate the talent of all membeis by lec- 

tures and discusssions and to seive as a common meeting ground 
for all women for education, including social intercourse ' This 
new network of women’s organizations will undoubtedly fill a very 
useful place amongst the adult educational agencies in England 

In America there is the National League of Women Voters 
with blanches covering the whole countiy This League takes a 
very active part m protecting the interests of women and in 
stnvifig not only on behalf of women but also for measures of 
pubhc welfare particularly those which affect women and children 
On all such pubhc matters the League attempts also to educate 
Its own members All Branches hold regular Forum meetings 
and organize study groups The subjects of lecture and discussion 
at these educational meetings are now not confined merely to 
women’s afliaiis but include a wide range of cultural subjects 

Other Voluntary Organizations 

In America there is the Commonwealth Club for men, with 
irtf nation-wide network of branches, which ananges regular 
Forums and study groups on all kinds of social subjects There 
are also innumerable othei clubs and societies with State or local 
range which regularly a*:range, for their members. Forums foi 
lectures and discussion 
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In England, too, one could descnbe the educational work of 
several nation-wide organizations There is the Y M C A , the 
YWCA, the Adult School Union and the Co-operative Union, 
to name just a few All of these arrange short couises, study 
elides, fireside tallrs, etc The Co-operative Union goes as far 
as organizing full classes,- some in co-operation with the W E A 
and some with the L C C ^ 

In the Nottingham district the University itself, through its 
Department of Adult Education, in association with the Rural 
County Councils of Nottingham, Leicester and Derby, takes a 
direct inteiest in organizing and providing one year classes and 
shoit courses for many of these voluntary bodies The extra- 
mural department at Oxfoid also has set up a special committee 
foi similar work thioughout Oxfordshire, Berkshire and Bucking- 
hamshiie 

Handicrafts 

The revival of handiciafts is an interesting feature now in many 
districts in England and in Ameiica I have just referred to 
the handicraft classes of the Women’s Institutes throughout Eng- 
land In earlier pages I have lef erred also to the Men’s Institutes 
in London and to the handiciaft work at Sawston Village College 
in Cambridgesluie Other adult education Institutes and Settle- 
ments throughout England all repoit a great increase in number 
of classes in various handicrafts which are attended not by folk 
who wish to learn a new means of making a living but by folk 
who desire to learn a handicraft which they can follow as a hobby 
The same is true in America 

Several American States have organized Handicraft Guilds to 
encourage the production of artistic work In the Allegheny 
Mountains, which comprise the backyards of several States, there 
IS a large amount of good handicraft work produced Perhaps 
the most remarkable example of the growth of a handicraft 
movement on a large scale is in New Hampshire The movement 
there arose out of the deplorable state into which the fall in prices 
and the reduced sales of their products had thrown the fisherfolk 
in the fishing villages there 

It is not only well known handicrafts that are being developed 
but many a one that has been little practised since Early Modern 
or Ancient Times is being revived ‘Salvaging lost skills’ is what 
one American writer has termed it 

Whatever be the handicraft selected, this new activity is provid- 
ing an interest for leisure hours and aTfhe'same time an outlet 
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Dranuihc Societies and Little Theatre Groups 

Perhaps the most spontaneous growth on a large scale of gioups 
of people desiiing at the same time some cultural contact and a 
means of self-expiession is the amazing number of dramatic 
societies ranging from the small gioup, meeting in a barn m the 
American Middle West, to the best of the Little Theatres and 
Repertory Theatres of America and of England Nearly every 
voluntary association nowadays includes in its programme of 
activities some play reading and dramatic woik All this activity 
IS to some extent itself educational even if there is no real instruc- 
tion or educational guidance accompanying it But many societies 
do receive the guidance of men and women who have some know- 
ledge of literature and of art Most of these advisers are voluntary 
workers Where a dramatic society is sufficiently financial or 
where it is part of the activity of a large national organization, 
then skilled lectuiers, tutors and pioducers can be obtained 

One of the problems of this new giowth of interest m the 
Drama is not only the provision, but also the training, of pro- 
ducers There are not nearly enough skilled producers for even 
all of those societies which can afford to pay for them much less 
for those which cannot In England the Biitish Drama League 
conducts regularly six schools for amateui pioducers in different 
parts of England 

In both England and Ameiica the needs of the Little Theatre 
Movement have led to the creation of National Organizations 
with which all dramatic gioups can affiliate In England there is 
the British Drama League and in Amenca the National Theatre 
Conference The British Drama League has 2,500 affiliated 
organizations in Britain and 100 overseas It supplies information 
to its members on all matters connected with the Drama and 
Dramatic Production, conducts schools foi amateur producers. 
Summer Schools for members, publishes a journal and conducts 
annually a competition for the best produced play amongst its 
member societies Also on its premises at Adelphi Teriace, Lon- 
don, it has a splendid library of dramatic works 

In Amenca the National Theatre Conference perforins similar 
functions 

In both countries the writing of plays is also encouraged In 
the State of Wisconsin alone there are 25 groups which both 
write and produce their own plays In some cases these are 
written by the class on a method similar to the project method 
which I have described for advanced Tutorial Classes. An experi- 
ment which interested me in England in the sphere of dramatic 
work was the production of plays in open-air theatres The green 
turf encompassed by shrubs and trees makes a delightful setting 
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The National Institutes 

Before leaving the subject of voluntaiy associations I must at 
least mention the National Institutes which exist for the purpose 
of collecting and providing information about adult educational 
activities and for advancing the cause of adult education In 
England there is the British Institute of Adult Education of which 
the membership is open to all men and women interested m adult 
education In America there is the American Association for 
Adult Education existing for the same purpose Then, with its 
headquarters in London but with an international membership, 
there is the World Association for Adult Education I have 
reason to remember and to be grateful to each one of these Insti- 
tutes, for their officers were exceedingly gracious to me and helped 
me very much in my investigations , Each nation does require 
some such National Institute which can gather up all the threads 
of adult education throughout the country, help to po-ordiiiate 
them and set them all together in a combined pattern J 

In both countries these National Institutes are in close touch 
with the respective Carnegie Corpoiations, in America the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, and in Britain the Cainegie 
United Kingdom Trustees Without the financial assistance of 
these two Corporations much of the work I have described in this 
Report would have been stillborn or have died in early infancy 
because of the lack of sufficient financial sustenance 
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A PROBLEM OR TWO 


Advising Students 

A S I have talked heie and there with those associated with 
adult education I have also followed up two subjects in 
which I have been interested — (1) the inoitahty of students — 
as students, and (2) the educability of adults in comparison with 
that of children and of adolescents 
These lines of enquiry have led me to the Psychology Depart- 
ments of seveial Universities and to some very inteiesting Insti- 
tutions Of the latter I would mention the Institute of Industrial 
Psychology m London and the Individual Adjustment Service in 
New York The lattei is concerned very intimately with the first 
of my subjects mentioned above Why do so many students 
quickly drop out from classes foi the entrance to which they have 
paid a fee^ Though the research into these two subjects has not 
proceeded far it is possible of the first to say at least this — that 
students, before enrolling for any class, should seek skilled and 
sympathetic advice So many join classes for which they are not 
fitted 01 which do not satisfy just what they are seeking So many 
don’t even know what they are seeking The ideal would be for 
each student to pass thiough the hands of an Institution such as 
the Individual Adjustment Service m New York before deciding 
upon his class This is not practicable in this part of the world 
But at least students should not be merely enrolled en masse, there 
should be some measure of consultation with a responsible officer 
of the W E A or of the Tutorial Classes Department This prac- 
tice would entail much time foi this officer in the early part of 
the year but it would be better to enrol fewer students if,' by so 
doing, those who are enrolled gam a greater measure of satis- 
faction 

Educability 

The educability of adults has been investigated chiefly at 
Columbia University under the guidance of Professor Thoindike 
I shall not here discuss in detail his researches, but they have been 
suffiaent to show at least two things faiily clearly (1) Learning 
capacity increases steadily to reach its maximum between the ages 
of 22 and 27 years From then on it decreases only slightly so 
that a man of 60 has a capacity to learn equal to that of a youth 
of 14 years (2) Some subjects and skills are more readily learnt 
54 
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during childhood, some during adolescence and some after reach- 
ing adulthood 

These two conclusions of Thorndike are alone sufficient to 
provide a very definite aigument in favour of adult education and 
they raise many questions as to school tune ages and curricula 
For instance there is a question such as this — If anothei 1,000 
hours are to be added to the schooling time, should they be added 
to the piesent block of 8,000 primary schooling hours by bringing 
the school leaving age up to 15 yeais, or should they be spread 
at 200 houis per year over the ages 15 td 19 years, or spread at 
100 hours per yeai over the ages 15 to 24 years? 

This last question is not of a mere academic nature, it is of 
some importance to those Education Authorities who wish to 
spend their available funds in the most economic as well as the 
best educational way It also is of considerable interest to all who 
are concerned with adult education for we aie confionted always 
with that gap of yeais between the average school leaving age 
and the age of adulthood 

Bndgmg a Gap 

This gap of years calls foi more than a passing reference, it 
IS a matter of concern not only to the adult educator but also to 
every school teacher and parent who is inteiested in the welfare 
of the young people after they leave the school 

Even though the capacity for learning increases until adult 
years are i cached, yet that capacity, if not exeicised, tends to 
atrophy That is to say, it is easier for adults to learn if they 
have not allowed their learning capacity to grow rusty during 
adolescence Moreover, they aie much more likely to be interested 
in learning and in cultural things if that interest has been con- 
tinuously cultivated from school days onwards In any case educa- 
tion should be a continuous process 

Now the Public Education Authorities in England and in America 
are, m an increasing number of instances, taking this view Not 
only are they providing for adult education, they are also trying 
by various means to keep young people still associated with the 
school environment, during the evenings, after they have left their 
day school I have pointed this out incidentally in other sections 
of this repoit but it is as well to draw together here the scattered 
references 

In England there was the example from a country environment 
of the Village College scheme in Cambridgeshire Theie the young 
people are kept still interested by three means (1) In the first 
place there are the handicraft classes which cater for all kinds of 
tastes and all kinds of aptitudes (2) Then there are all the social 
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activities of the distnct centred in the College (3) And there 
IS the reading loom and library still open to them 

For a city enviionment, I have explained the work under the 
London County Council of the Evening Liteiary Institutes and of 
the Men’s Institutes By what means do they keep young people 
interested? (1) There are the handicraft classes here, too (2) 
Equally attractive is the instruction in the many hobbies and there 
are the clubs which are formed around these hobbies (3) The 
communal arts — music and the drama — ^also attract many (4) 
And finally theie is the reading loom and libiary 

In each of these examples educational activities aie provided 
which are really interesting to young people Then working from 
these interests an attempt is made to broaden their inteiests out- 
wards by means of talks and lectuies on the history and develop- 
ment of the hobby or the handicraft and on any blanch of science 
which bears upon it Thus is the attempt being made to bridge 
that educational gap between the age of school leaving and the 
time when young people may become interested in the adult classes 
which are conducted in the same block of buildings which they 
have grown accustomed to visit In America, similar efforts are 
being made by the Public Education Authorities, not only in Cali- 
fornia but m other States and in many of the cities It is a prac- 
tice well worth consideration by Australian State Education 
Departments 



Chapter IX 

THE CINEMA AND THE RADIO 

T O the end I have left an account of two recent additions to 
the means of education — ^the Cinema and the Radio I have 
left them to the end not because they are any less in importance 
but because they are so very important that they should not be 
buried in the centre of a lepoit where probably they would be 
skipped by the readei 

Queensland is lagging very much behind oveiseas countries in 
its use of these two most important aids not only to adult educa- 
tion but to all education Particularly m England have educators 
been seized with the utility of these two products of modern 
science The Radio in England has been developed further than 
the Cinema as an educator but the Cinema, too, is now leceivmg 
Its due recognition Let me tell of it first 

The C^nema 

In America moving pictures have now for some years been 
used as aids to teachers m the schools of many cities and of 
several states A standard projector has now been selected so that 
pictures will be interchangeable between schools As I was not 
investigating school woik I did not see the educational cinema in 
operation in America It is not yet being used, so far as I know, 
for any adult educational woik 

I have already described an experiment with fihns that is 
being tried in England in the sphere of rural adult education 
The most significant move that has been made in England 
towards the development of the use of films was made late in 
1933 when the British Film Institute was set up (1) to arrange for 
the production and use of films for educational and cultural pur- 
poses and (2) to raise the standard of the public appreciation of 
films 

This Institute is financed by the Government out of a tax levied 
on Sunday Cinemas — z. typically British compromise Cinemas, 
after much effort on the part of the picture interests, were given 
permission to open during certain hours on Sundays But a sub- 
stantial tax IS levied on their Sunday takings and pait of that tax 
IS used for educational purposes The Film Institute is definitely 
not itself a producer of films Its functions are to link up the 
film industry with the educational and cultural interests in the 
country and to provide information on every side of the film trade 
The Board of Governors has been constituted so as to give equal 
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representation to (1) the public interest, (2) the film industry 
in Its three blanches (producers, rentieis and exhibitors) and (3) 
educational and cultuial interests 

One of the fiist achievements of the Institute was the securing 
of agreement upon a standard projector for educational purposes 
It IS now, through European conferences, in process of achieving 
the adoption of this same standard throughout Europe Thi= 
enables all countiies with a similar standard to interchange then 
educational films America has adopted a different standard and 
seems likely to stick to it Amongst the committees which the 
Institute has constituted is one of teachers and producers The 
teachers explain what films are needed, the producers explain 
what IS and is not technically possible Once the production of an 
educational film is decided upon, one of the producing firms 
makes the film but under the diiection of the Institute 
, Already several films have been produced for the use of schools 
f They include botanical, language and literary films Two indus- 
trial films have been made for the use of Tutorial Classes Others 
are in the process of production including (a) films showing the 
geographical backgrounds of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Hardy 
and Kipling, (b) a mathematical film, and (c) a senes on physical 
education 

The other part of the work of the Institute is to attempt to 
cultivate the public taste and to stimulate a demand for better 
pictures by inducing the public to attend these better pictures To 
this end individual membership of the Institute is invited and 
members leceive regularly a monthly journal, Sight and Sound 
Also, more important, they receive a monthly bulletin in which 
they will find a description of every new film as it is released 
No criticism is offered, merely a tair description of all films, both 
of educational and of purely entertainment films That this can 
have considerable effect has been proved m Liverpool where, prior 
to the launching of the Institute, there was already a Film Goers’ 
Association A theatre m Liverpool which always showed good 
films had been on the verge of closing The effect of the Associa- 
tion was to increase its audiences until now it is as prosperous a 
house as any other picture theatre in the city In effect such a 
group acts somewhat as a Repertory Cinema 

The Institute is anxious to see similar Institutes established in 
each other part of the British Empire A Dominions and Colonies 
sub-committee has been set up ‘to establish contact with teriitoiial 
Governments and ascertain how the Institute can assist them to 
develop the educational and the cultural film in their respective 
areas ’ Both in Canada and in South Africa moves have already 
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jeen made with a view to the establishment of Film Institutes on 
iimilai lines to those of the Biitish Institute 

A move ought to be made forthwith towards the formation of 
inch an Institute in Australia What would such an Institute do ^ 
(1) It could co-opeiate with the British Institute by inducing all 
Australian State Education Departments and pnvate schools to 
idopt the same standard projector as has been adopted in Eng- 
and (2) It could obtain films thiough the British Institute 
(3) It could co-operate with the British Institute by suggesting 
subjects for films (4) It might co-operate with teachers and 
Droducers in Austiaha in the same way as does the Biitish Insti- 
aite 111 England — and foi the same pui poses (5) It could even 
ittempt, as does the Bntish Institute, to cultivate a taste in the 
public for a better class of pictures 

Adult Educators should, along with other educators, welcome 
the assistance to their teaching which suitable films can provide 
So soon as such films are available the interesting task will await 
the teachei of finding out the best technique for their use 

The Radio 

And then there is the Radio When I come to write of it my 
mmediate leaction is to write a panegyric upon the BBC Would 
that the ABC viewed the function of national broadcasting 
thiough eyes sunilar to those of the BBC I saw and heard quite 
1 deal of the work of the Radio in education both in Amenca and 
in England In Amenca all broadcasting stations aie privately 
owned and operated There are two nation-wide networks, the 
National and the Columbia, and very many local stations Some 
educational institutions have then own stations 

For national broadcasts there is, with its headquarters in New 
ifork, a National Advisory Council on Radio in Education This 
organization arranges the educational talks which aie broadcast 
over both the national chains But, so far, no regulai times have 
been set aside by eithei of the national chains for educational talks 
The only regulai senes has been one on Music Most of the talks 
ire separate and when any senes is arranged it is usually of a 
popular type rather than an aid to senous study') 

/ In England conditions are different It is from the BBC that 
we here have most to learn On the educational side the organiza- 
tion IS somewhat similar to that which has been developed heie 
There is a central advisory committee for arranging adult educa- 
tional talks and another for broadcasts to schools There is con- 
sultation with representatives of women’s organizations in 
irraneine the talks for women in the mornings The time foi 
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adult education talks is 7 30 p m The BBC folk claim that the 
ideal length of time for a radio talk is 25 minutes ) Anything less 
does not give the lecturei sufficient tune An)d;hing more becomes 
tiring for listeners But they stress the necessity for tiaimng the 
lecturers and for finding an improved technique A few yeais ago 
25 minutes would have been too long for hsteneis, but as lectuiers 
are impiovmg they can now hold their listeners for that length of 
time Some talks senes continue foi 24 weeks — others for 12 
weeks Considerable time is given to the preparation and supervi- 
sion of talks The manuscript of a talk has to be sent in to the 
BBC several days before the date of delivery The Director of 
the Adult Education Talks then revises it, puts it if necessaiy into 
shoiter words, shortei sentences and simpler phrases In a lecture 
which IS explanatory of conflicting points of view he cuts out 
an)d:hmg which does not appear to him to be impartial The manu- 
script IS then returned to the lecturer to make sure that the altera- 
tipns have not affected his meaning 

' The BBC has experimented with discussion and with question 
and answer They do not use this method often'' Unless the voices 
are obviously different the talk is confusing to the listener When 
they do use the discussion it has to be very fully rehearsed and 
carefully prepared Such a talk must be spontaneous and at the 
same tune it must include all the necessarj^oints, keep to schedule 
time and allow no chance for floundering (The method of prepara- 
tion followed IS this Those taking pari; in the discussion are 
invited to the office of the director of the adult education section , 
there they discuss then subject spontaneously and their discussion 
is taken down by stenogiaphers The typed copy is then revised 
and put into shape by the director who then sends a copy to each 
of the speakers Their comments and alterations are sent in and 
again revised Probably another rehearsal will take place before 
the actual broadcast At the microphone it is allowable to alter 
a phrase or insert short sentences provided all the cues are pre- 
served j 

Series of talks on controversial subjects have been ananged 
and for these the best method so far found is for each talk in 
the senes to be given by an exponent of one of the points of view 
but for the series to be edited The editor gives not only the 
introductory and the final lectures he gives also a short summing 
up at the conclusion of each lectuie A series by the exponents 
of the various points of view, without any such editing, may con- 
fuse the listeners 

Dramatic interludes, particularly in series of lectures on history, 
have pioved effective and popular 
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Listening Groups 

Listening gioups have spread extensively 'Dining the winter 
of 1933-4 there were 600 listening groups for each session The 
size of groups usually is about 12 to 15, and this size is considered 
to be the best The BBC has now six full-time regional officers 
engaged in organizing and visiting listening groups This is 
obviously the best method of forming groups The BBC of 
course believes its function to be an educational one and therefore 
it willingly spends money upon aiwthing which it considers Will 
help it to fulfil its function better ) 

( It has now been decided to devote two or three nights each 
week to talks specially designed for listening groups That is to 
say the talks are arranged m series and delivered specially to the 
groups On the remaining nights talks are more espeaally for 
individual listeneis Sunday talks are always kept specially for 
individual listeners It has found that a continuity of talks — 
sometimes two per week on the same .subject — ^led to a great 
increase m the number of listening group? A senes of twelve on 
‘This Changing World’ was given on five nights per week, but this 
is not to be repeated often as the individual listener who wants 
other subjects and shorter series has to be considered 

Questions aie invited and the BBC prefers to have them 
answered on the Microphone lather than by post thopgh this could 
not be done if the volume of questions was great Once, during 
each senes that is arranged for Listening Groups, the leader of 
one of these groups is brought to the microphone when he offers 
hi^S- criticism and explains the point of view of the listeners ' 
fEach year, m August, a Summer School for leadeis of Listen- 
ing Groups is held at Oxford At the school the leaders are 
divided into groups and each gioup is given to a Tutor for gmd- 
ance Each day the groups in their respective rooms listen to a 
lectuie specially broadcast to them One of the members is 
appointed leader for the day and leads the discussion At the 
conclusion of the discussion each member of the group in turn 
has to criticize the leaderslup of the leader and finally the tutor 
gives them his ciiticism and advice 
' The success of a listening group, as with other voluntary groups 
for adult education, depends very much upon the group leader 
A good leader needs to have had a good general education, he must 
be prepared to read up the subject of the lectuies beforehand so 
that he can answer some of the questions of the group Then he 
has to conduct the discussion For this, personality and tact are 
both important The leader must believe m the value of discus- 
sion, he must bring every member into it, he must not let any 
one member speak too much or too long, he must prevent the 
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discussion from i ambling, and he must, at the conclusion, draw 
together the vaiious points and threads so that the membeis may 
the moie readily see just wheie the discussion has led and how 
The Summer Schools are invaluable in helping group leaders with 
guidance and ciiticism ' 

' The chief puipose of group discussions is to stimulate thought 
They should therefore stimulate the desire to lead more of a 
subject The BBC pamphlets give copious advice as to books 
and librarians make a point of having copies of all recommended 
works 

( Listemng groups are of help not merely to the listeners but 
also to the broadcast lecturers and to the Broadcasting Corporation 
The groups through their leaders may and do offer ciiticism 
which has proved helpful to individual lecturers, they also help 
the Education Committee by comments on the type of courses 
provided ' 

I The Radio, thus far, is a one-way medium Group listening 
satisfies to some extent the desire to ‘answer back ’ Also it helps 
to moderate the dictational element m Radio for, though members 
of listening groups form a mmoiity of listeners, they are oigan- 
ized and are more vocal and critical than the unorganized majority. 
They help to keep the Corporation in touch with public opinion 
not only on educational but on all other broadcasts It is worth 
the while of the Corporation to spend money on district repre- 
sentatives who can organize and regularly visit the listening 
groups The BBC in its wisdom has recognized this fac^ It 
should be possible to organize listening groups m Australia in 
the same way 

It IS m those countiies which have a well-established adult 
educational system that listening groups are likely to grow. In 
Scandinavia the group listening movement is well developed In 
Germany, prior to the Nazi Revolution, there was also a rapidly 
growing group listening movement but, like all othei democratic 
activities, it was destroyed by the Revolution In Russia there 
is an extensive group listening development but it is confined 
mostly to workers in industries, and it is devoted mainly to 
technical matters The groups devote much of the time of meet- 
ings to questions of factory technique, administration and disci- 
pline The factory workers also are encouraged to send m questions 
and have them answered by Radio Outside of Russia educational 
talks ai e not technical nor are they used as a means of increasing 
industrial effiaency. \ 

( The BBC. has found that for its educational talks purely 
s3entific subjects are not as a rule suitable though some simple 
biology and chemistry talks have been successful Social subjects 
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are most popular They arouse interest and stimulate discussion 

As a help to listening groups very full synopses of talks are 
distributed and sometimes the full text The adults of the lace 
have been trained to eye-mmdedness rather than to eai -mindedness 
and find it difficult to follow merely by listening Sooner or later 
television will do something to help remove this difficulty but 
even then the printed word will oftentimes be needed also The 
BBC pamphlets are usually a pleasure to the artistic eye as well 
as a help to the thinking eye of the student 

Broadcasts to Schools 

Then there are the schools broadcasts From 1 to 2^ hours pei 
day,^ each afternoon from Monday to Friday, is set aside for 
these The broadcasts are designed chiefly for the uppei classes 
of primary schools — for children between the ages of 11 and IS 
years Theie aie a few for children younger than this and a few 
for children older Secondary schools m England vary so much 
in their hours, m their holidays and in their syllabuses that no 
attempt has been made to provide lectuies for them But no specific 
classes are talked to — ^the speakers keep in mind children of cer- 
tain age groups Teachers use the talks for whichever class oi 
classes they think can best profit by them No attempt is made 
to talk with a view to helping children for any particular examina- 
tion Also the talks are designed to help teachers, not to replace 
them The schools receive the broadcasts during school hours 
between 2pm and 4pm The school syllabus is arranged to fit 
the time of a subject into the time arranged for the broadcast 
The BBC distiibutes its time-table of talks m ample time for 
this to be done Teachers at the outset opposed the idea of broad- 
casts to schools but now they praise the scheme At present 20% 
of the Primary Schools throughout England have installed sets 
and the number is increasing steadily as L E A s and schools can 
afford the cost 

In this schools work as with the adult talks many experiments 
have been tried with subjects and much time and trouble is 
expended on prepaiation An officer of the Schools Section of 
the B B C IS sent frequently to listen-m at schools, to notice how 
the children receive the lectuie and ask teachers for any sugges- 
tions I accompanied one of these officers to several schools 

Some of the best of the schools talks, especially some of the 
dramatic interludes and travel talks, have been recorded I spent 
a delightful afternoon listening to many of these recoids at the 
BBC I asked whether the BBC would give copies of some 
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of these records to the ABC if the request were made, so that 
teachers out here could hear the type of thing that was being done 
I was told that the request would need careful consideration and 
the assurance of the preservation of the copyright, but that if 
the A B C decided that it would like to have some of these lecords 
It would be quite worth its while making the request The BBC 
would certainly do its best to make suitable arrangements foi 
acceding to it 

Concerts 

Another educational work of the BBC is the broadcasting 
every week-night during three months, July to September, of the 
Promenade Concerts given by the BBC qrchestra m the Queen’s 
Hall under Sir Heniy Wood as conductor ) Several years’ expen- 
ence of these concerts has shown that they are increasing in popu- 
larity both with the personal audiences and with the listening 
audience Moreover broadcasting of the concerts does not reduce 
the size of the audience at the Queen’s Hall For three months 
of the yeai the Hall is crowded to capacity At the conclusion of 
the final concert last year police assistance was necessary to rescue 
Sir Plenry from the admiration of the crowd and shepherd him 
to his car 

News Talks 

^But of all the educational work of the B B C I thinlc the nightly 
netvs talk fascinated me most The events of the day are not just 
read as fiom a list They aie told as a tale by a friend — an inti- 
mate and sympathetic friend who is there to explain, to help and 
to educate (And all in the best of English, spoken in as delightful 
a voice as one could wish to hear ) Be the news of a local or a 
national incident, be it of an international event, the method is 
the same — (1) give accurate news, (2) explain it 

It was the broadcasting of the foreign news which particularly 
delighted me The BBC takes the news from the tapes of the 
News Agencies It has of course to depend on the News Agencies 
for the actual news From this news it can select what it considers 
important Often its emphasis is on events that the daily press 
baiely mentions Having selected its news items, it not only 
recounts but it explains them Usually this is done by a short 
history of events leading up to the news of the day Then the 
day’s news is related to the past and its futuie significance sug- 
gested Anyone following the news talks of the BBC can gam 
an excellent general knowledge of foreign affairs Sometimes an 
expeit IS called m for a brief talk on some special piece of news 
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There is thus scarcely need for any special lectures on foreign 
affairs Always in foreign as well as in home affairs the BBC 
news displays a broad, tolerant and humanitarian outlook 

A similar talk on the foreign news of the week and arranged 
suitably ,foi children is now to be included in the broadcasts to 
schools^ 

When discussing with me his News Service the Director of that 
service, Mr C A Siepmann, told me that the BBC. considered 
its purpose to be primarily educational, that his aim was to make 
the news service defimtely an educational half-hour, that he was 
still not satisfied with it and hoped to find ways of making these 
nightly news talks even yet more helpful 



Chapter X 

THE NEW EDUCATION 

I T will be evident fiom the account I loave been giving that'theie 
IS in both the countiies I have visited a steadily growing 
demand for adult education and an increasing leahzation of the 
need for it Thioughout the report you will have noticed examples 
of Public Authorities undeitaking the responsibility foi this adult 
education and from time to time you will have noticed also, 
recuriing throughout the Repoit, mention of the two conditions 
which in pai ticulai are stimulating the demand for education — the 
increasing amount of leisure and the inci easing inteiest in social 
affairs There is, in shoit, a steady growth of a great new branch 
of education 

The purposes of this great new move in education are both 
individual and soaal When I say individual I do not mean indi- 
vidualistic It does not aim at helping the individual to ‘get on’ 
and get a better job But it if concerned with helping the individual 
to enjoy his life bettei and to make better use of it That is to say, 
to use the well-worn though tiue phrase, it is concerned with 
helping him to live lathei than with helping him to eain a living 
Adult education is concerned with the individual also m that it 
helps to increase his knowledge and his skill m^various directions 
and helps to inciease his capacity for thought ' 

When I say that the purpose is also social I mean that better 
living on the part of the individual means bettei living for the 
community of which he forms one unit Increased intelligence 
in the individual should help towards increased social intelligence 
Society will also gain a benefit if the individual has been trained 
to use his better developed capacities in the service of the com- 
munity But to ensure such service on his part, I suppose he 
would need to be given that direction throughout the whole educa- 
tion process Really the whole education process needs tuning to 
these same purposes that I have mentioned for adult education 
Universal education giew up m the days of nineteenth century 
individualism The purpose of individual endeavour was to get 
a job and then to get on and get ahead and to win individual 
success The new education of those days did have a common pur- 
pose It was to give to each individual child sufficient elementary 
loiowledge to enable it to get on The purpose was entirely 
individualistic And in those days of small-scale industiy and 
commerce there was a reasonable possibility, for an appreciable 
proportion of men, of attaining the success they sought 
66 
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But now in these days of large-scale mass-pi eduction and com- 
meice, days of large-scale combination and monopoly in economic 
spheres, it is an insignificant minority who can reach the top and 
even these few positions of place and power are being steadily 
brought within social control Education must adapt itself to the 
changing economic and social structure Instead of imbuing young 
people with the incentive to get everything for themselves at the 
expense of everyone else, schools should be imbuing young people 
to join with others in intelligent orgamzation and in a common 
struggle against disease, ignorance, poverty and insecurity Young 
people should, however, at the same time, be trained better than 
before in the individual use of their capacity for thought and to 
a better use of their leisure 

So the purposes of the whole education process can perhaps be 
summed up in the words of John Dewey — Democratic society 
needs that folk should ‘learn to think for themselves but to act with 
and for others ’ That is to saj^the individual capacity should be 
developed to the utmost but individuals should be imbued with 
the desire to use it in ways that will help rather than hinder their 
f ellow-membei s of the community J 

Thus would the aim and purpose of the whole education process, 
a^d not merely the adult section of it, be both individual and social 

^The Necessity for Adult Education 

Before concluding this Report, perhaps I might just summarize 
some of the reasons which are to-day making adult education so 
necessary a development 

1 First of all it is necessary from the point of view of the 
theory of education itself ‘Education is a continuing process and 
cannot be cut into measured lengths ’ I have mentioned elsewhere 
Thorndike’s conclusion that the capacity for learning reaches its 
maximum in adult years though there is the difficulty with adults 
that they usually have acquired a number of faulty ideas and bad 
habits of mind which place difficulties in the path of their new 
learning 

Certain subjects are particularly suitable for certain age periods 
For adults there is the whole range of the social subjects, psycho- 
logy, philosophy and courses in criticism and appreciation of art. 
The individual has many interests, aptitudes, and powers that do 
not come to functional maturity until adult years Many of the 
problems in the fields covered by these subjects can be understood 
and appreciated only in the light of adult experiences 

2 Moreover there is an increasing drive towards concentration 
on vocational training from the age of 14 years onwards during 
adolescence Tlus perhaps is in keeping with what the young 
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people are themselves interested in and may not be harmful pro- 
vided that (a) the vocation for which the young people are best 
suited has first been discovered, (b) provided also that young 
folk are at the same time kept within the influence of one or more 
cultural subjects, (c) provided also that their curiiculum includes 
studies which will enable them to i elate their own occupation to 
the industry of which it is a part and to relate that industry to 
the economic and social life of the nation and of the world, (d) 
and last but not least, provided that there is ample provision for 
adult education in a variety of non-vocational subjects It has 
been well-said that 'Society cannot live on vocational fruits alone 
It must have ideas ■’ 

3 Leisure time now fills a large place in the lives of most 
people and it will fill a larger place There aie many useful ways 
of spending leisure but amongst them there are at least three in 
which adult education can help very much to enable people to 
spend it with greater satisfaction to themselves and advantage to 
society (a) There is the creative work in the arts and crafts 
(b) Theie is the pursuit of vaiious hobbies (c) Some leisure can 
be used for reading, thought and discussion 

4 This next reason is one that I have already mentioned 
several times — ^the growing interest of people everywhere m social 
and economic affairs 

5 But apart from the needs of the individual, society itself 
needs that as many individuals as possible should understand it 
It is well that there is an increasing interest m things social and 
economic In a democratic society every individual should have 
a working knowledge of social and economic affairs and the 
capacity to form intelligent opinions on all public questions Until 
adults have been given the chance of education, it will be futile 
to say that Democracy is not practicable Many are the errors 
that aie being made in individual, in family and in public life 
simply because of ignorance — andl it is ignorance of subjects 
which can be studied and undei stood best by adults 

6 Modern life is so complex that without adult education no 
one can hope to undei stand oui civilization or be prepared to 
adjust himself to the continual economic, social and political 
changes which affect him The piocesses of social and economic 
life have become so complicated that the knowledge, attiibutes 
and skill needed to handle them cannot be acquired m youth 

7 In fact our modern civilization is not only complex but the 
changes in it are so rapid that if man would keep up to date he 
must continuously be learning, reading and thinking Many grave 
mistakes are caused by men, both m their private and m then 
public capacities, because they use ideas and practices that were 
learnt in the days of their youth when conditions were different, 
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Bearing the Cost 

So often It has been said that the community cannot shoulder 
the expense of adult education Once on a time that used to be 
said of primary and of secondary education but now most people 
would agree that these return to the community an amount much 
greatei than is spent on them Adult education also should yield 
such a dividend It should reduce the amount of human ignorance 
and it should inciease the capacity for adding to the health, the 
wealth and the happiness of the commumty Thus surely it would 
r^urn with interest any capital spent upon it i 
^Jn America and in England this is being increasingly realized 
by the Public Education Authoiities In both countries, spurred 
on by the various stimuli, adult education grows apace It is quite 
evident that adult education in those countries is no passing craze, 
it has come to stay, to spread and to fill a permanent place in the 
life of the peoples In fact the growth of the Adult Education 
Movement is likely in the future to be considered as sigmficant 
an event in demociatic history as was the institution of compulsory 
elementary education half a century ago J 

Is Australia going to continue to lag bCTiind in the development 
of this new movement m education? Here, more than in England 
and in America, it suffers fiom the handicap of being a new 
thing This handicap can be overcome only if all those who realize 
the need for it continuously press its claims To every public 
authority, to every legislator and to every voter in Australia I 
should like continually to put this question ‘Can we afford not to 
afford the costs of adult education 
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Chapter XI 

SUGGESTIONS FOR QUEENSLAND 

F rom all these various practices seen abroad, what can one 
select as worth while, and at the same time practicable, in 
Queensland? Theie are some things which, I suggest, should be 
done forthwith They aie as follow — 

1 The Tutorial Classes Committee should divide its classes 
cleaily into Three Year Tutoiial Classes, One Year Classes and 
Short Courses The membership of Tutorial Classes should be 
limited to those who have a sufficient knowledge of a subject to 
do the individual work necessary in a Tutorial Class and who 
will undertake to do that work As soon as funds permit the 
enrolment in One Yeai Classes also should be limited 
2 Moie short couises should be provided and, at the other 
end of the scale, advanced classes aie needed for those students 
who have completed a thiee year course in a Tutorial Class 
3 Prospective students should be encouraged to seek advice 
from the Director oi other officer of the Tutorial Classes Depart- 
ment 01 of the WE A before deciding upon which class to join 
4 The correspondence tuition of the Department of Tutonal 
Classes should be continued and if possible extended The methods 
followed in this section should be remodelled Full notes with 
reading references might leplace the full text of lectures To 
make this work moie effective, written work should be demanded 
from students Failing the receipt of such work the despatch of 
further notes should cease But the receipt of any large quantity 
of written woik would make necessaiy the provision of special 
assistance in the task of correction 

5 Students who have completed a three year course in a 
Tutorial Class and who have attained to a sufficient standard 
should be encouiaged to attend University lectures m their subject 
even though not intending to proceed to a degree 
6 The University should be asked to giant, once every two 
or three years, to at least one Tutoiial Class student a scholarship 
comprising fiee entiance to certain courses 
7 The WE A and the Tutorial Classes Department should 
continue to develop their own libraries, particularly the educa- 
tional sections of them But the W E A should also urge upon 
the Government and upon the Local Authorities the fact that for 
an efficient system of education within the State an adequate pro- 
vision and equipment of Public Libraries and of Museums is 
essential 
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8 The Commonwealth Government should be asked to pro- 
vide funds for the establishment of classes suitable foi unem- 
ployed persons It might make such grants out of sums appropri- 
ated for lelief purposes The co-operation of the WE As in the 
others States of the Commonwealth could be sought in this 
matter 

9 The need of Adult Education for private endowment should 
be kept before the public 

10 Consideration should be given to the drafting of a scheme 
of rural work Such a scheme could include — 

(a) A levival of study groups m smtable cotmtry towns, 

(b) The New Zealand book box method adapted to suit Queens- 
land conditions 

(c) A tiavelling library-and-lecture van in some selected 
district 

Farmers’ organizations and the Department of Agricul- 
ture should be approached with a view to co-operation in 
a scheme of rural education in certain distiicts 

In addition to the foregoing I suggest that the following mat- 
teis are woithy of consideration for future development — 

1 The Brisbane City Council should be asked to grant an 
annual sum of money and to co-operate with the University in 
the provision of lectures and short coiiises in the suburbs of 
Greater Biisbane A similar proposal should be placed before 
other City and Town Councils throughout Queensland 

2 Consideration should be given to the organization of Listen- 
ing Gioups The Australian Broadcasting Commission might be 
approached with a suggestion that it appoint m each State a full- 
time organizer of Listeners’ Groups In tins matter the co-opera- 
tion should be sought of the WE As and of the Education 
Broadcasting Committees in each State Listeners’ Groups should 
be provided with copies of talks and with books through the 
Tutorial Classes Department 

3 Those associated with adult education m Queensland should 
give some thought to the gap which lies between the schools and 
the adult classes In conference with representatives of the 
Teachers’ Union they should try to work out some practicable 
scheme for keeping young people inteiested in educational and 
cultural things Such scheme might then be placed before the 
Depaitment of Public Instruction 

4 Consideration might be given by the University to the 
possibility of remodelling its adult matnculation requirements so 
as to encouiage students, who have completed a full 'Tutorial Class 
course and can obtain a recommendation from the Director of 
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Tutorial Classes, to enter the University and study for a diploma 
oi a degree 

5 In order that all these adult education activities might he 
suitably co-ordinated and continually extended, consideration 
might be given by the University to the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Adult Education 

This Depaitment could comprise — 

(a) A Diiectoi of Adult Education 

(b) An Adult Education Committee — ^a committee similar to 
the present Public Lectuies Committee 

(c) A Joint Committee for Tutorial Classes as at present 

(d) A Joint Committee for initiating and directing adult educa- 
tion of the less intensive type This committee might 
comprise Umveisity leprescntatives togethei with repie- 
sentatives of local authoiities and of such voluntary 
organizations as might be willing to co-operate 

(e) Possibly also the present Depaitment of Coriespondence 
Studies The coirespondence woik of the Tutoiial Classes 
Department might be co-ordinated with the work of the 
Department foi Correspondence Studies and some economy 
effected 

The work of an Adult Education Department would include , — 

(i) The work ananged by the committees mentioned above in 
(b), (c) and (d) and possibly the work of (e) 

(ii) The gradual building up of a Central Libiary for Students 
m Queensland 

(lii) The extension of the influence of the University and of 
the spint and method of Umveisity teaching into the less 
formal types of adult education 

(iv) The guidance thiough their University courses of such 
adult students who might from time to time enrol as 
students within the University 



